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OLD AND NEW IDYLLISTS. 


Z. 


In the golden Grecian ages Nature sympathized with Man, 
Say the poets who were present when the waters and the 
woods 
And the hills and dales responded, with the universal Pan, 
To his moods. 


II. 


For ’twas Man that set the signal for the laughters and the 
tears 
Of the Naiads, and the Dryads, and the Oreads, and the 
Fawns, 
Who then humanized the forests, and the mountains, and the 
meres, 


And the lawns. 
VOL. XXL. 46 
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III. 


So, when Bion died, for sorrow of his death the flowers he 
cherish’d 
Droop’d and wither’d, and the woods wail’d. Moschus 
saw and heard it all. 
And the waters, when Hyppolitus thro’ Pheedra’s falsehood 
perish’d, 
Moan’d his fall. 


iv. 


What has happen’d since, that Nature to Man’s pleasures 
and his pains 
Now vouchsafes not either smiles or sighs responsive as at 
first ? 
Now ’tis she, whose moods he studies ; he, whose passions 
she disdains. 
All’s reversed ! 


For to signals set by Nature, now, the sentiments of Man 
Are in Song and Art responsive as they never were before ; 
But his dominant relation with the universal Pan 
Is no more. 


VI. 


Of his destinies unheedful, wood and stream and hill and 
dale 
Have assumed an independent vast significance, apart 
From his loves and hates, diminish’d to a lower lesser scale, 
Like his art. 
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VII. 


And the poets spend their songs in praising fields, and 
flowers, and trees, 
With a wistful adoration that holds human life’s whole 
range, 
Both of feeling and of action, as subordinate to these. 
Whence the change? 


VII. 


Has the Universe grown vaster and Man smaller than they 
were ¢ 
Ah, whate’er the cause, from both has gone the oneness of 
the two! 
And the Idyllists attest it when the old ones we compare 
With the new. 
Lytron. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat THE festivities at the Royal Wedding, which took place 
WEDDING. —_ in splendid weather, showed how easily London adapts 
itself to gala ways. The decorations and illuminations along the 
lines of route followed by the Royal Processions were magnificent. 
St. James’s Street in particular, atforded as beautiful an example of 
street-decoration as can be imagined. The crowd was as huge as 
the Jubilee crowd, and quite as orderly, and once again everyone was 
impressed by the good temper and good sense of the people, and by 
the forbearance of the police, who, in spite of every sort of provoca- 
cation, never run “amok” with their batons. Whya London crowd 
should be so well-behaved and so reasonable. no one seems quite to 
know ; but we presume it is because a London crowd is an institution 
with good traditions—traditions against panic, and in favour of 
obeying the police, and helping the women and children. The 
Royal Family were everywhere enthusiastically received, the Queen 
being accompanied by the tremendous thunder of applause that is 
peculiarly her own; and the public was delighted with the signs of 
strong family feeling shown at various points of the ceremony. 
The strongly English character of both bride and bridegroom 
was also a source of satisfaction to the public mind. Somehow 
or other superstition is never abstnt from a marriage (perhaps 
because it is the oldest and most primitive of institutions). On this 
occasion it took the form of tales of a Buddhist priest given to pro- 
phecy, who had foretold, when the Prince was a midshipman, that 
he should die just before his marriage. Happily the prophecy came 
to nothing ; but it was curious to notice an undertone of nervous- 
ness till the marriage ceremony was actually over. It is the heart- 
felt hope of every loyal subject that the union which was in- 
augurated so splendidly may result in unclouded joy. 


Partiamen- Lhe chief Parliamentary episodes of the month—and 
_TARY they are episodes happily without parallel in the his- 
EPISODES. —_ tory of the House of Commons—have been the substi- 
tution of legislation by ministerial decree, for legislation by public 
discussion; the negation of the root principle of representative 
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government ; and the endowment of Ireland with funds that do not 
belong to her but are raised from taxes paid by the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. Each of these episodes deserves the most careful and 
earnest attention of the people of the United Kingdom. 


Sis Never since the subservient Parliament of Henry VIII. 
Warter- gave the proclamations of the Tudor tyrant the force 
Courrtr. nd validity of Acts of Parliament has the Legislature 
MENTS. at Westminster sunk so low as it sank when on the last 


day of June it resolved by a majority of 32 (299 to 
267) to give the Ministry power, on every Thursday at ten o’clock 
till the end of July, to add blocks of clauses to the Home Rule 
Bill without debate of any sort or kind. To understand the full 
effect of Mr. Gladstone’s policy it is necessary to examine what 
took place on the first application of the guillotine resolution. 
On Thursday, July 6, Lord Wolmer, at about nine o’clock, moved 
one of the most important amendments proposed to the House in 
the whole course of the Debates. It was an amendment intended 
to incorporate with the Bill the machinery for exercising the 
right of veto which the Government of the Dominion of Canada 
possesses in respect of Provincial Legislation. We have there a 
form of veto which is areality and not a sham, and a form that has 
borne the test of practice. What then could be more reasonable 
than to propose that the machinery which experience has proved 
effective in Canada should be applied tolIreland? Mr. Balfour was 
in the middle of speaking on this most important amendment when 
the fatal hour was reached. The hands of the clock pointed to ten. 
“ The rest is silence.” At once the House divided on the Clause to 
which the amendment had been moved. Then ensued the first of 
a series of scenes, which even after a month’s familiarity have not 
grown less humiliating or disgraceful. The motion that Clause 6, 
establishing the Legislative Council, not one line of which had 
ever been considered, “stand part of the Bill,” was next put to 
the House. It was carried, but only by 15 (315 to 300). Clause 
7, establishing the Irish House of Commons, also never discussed, 
and containing “blanks,” was next passed by 36 (325 to 289); 
and then Clause 8 (settlement of disagreements between the two 
Houses) by 32 (323 to 291). The House of Commons thus created 
the two Houses of the Irish Parliament without explanation 
or deliberation, note or comment. Yet these clauses raise such 
momentous problems as the proper duration of Parliaments ; 
the question whether Second Chambers are or are not of use, 
and if they are of use, what is the best form in which they should 
be established ; and lastly that subtle and complex constitutional 
crux, the best method of settling disputes between Houses of co- 
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ordinate authority. On Thursday, July 13, and Thursday, July 
20, similar scenes were enacted, and clauses of the utmost impor- 
tance were added to the Bill in batches of a dozen, and without a 
word of discussion. Remember, that these clauses are finally 
added to the Bill, and cannot be discussed either on Report or on 
the Third Reading. If then the Bill passes the Commons, that 
House will, as regards those clauses, and they are no less than three- 
fourths of the Bill, have sunk to the level of a Napoleonic corps légis- 
latif—a body empowered to register but not to debate Ministerial 
decrees. The Bill if it were to become law would not be an Act 
of Parliament but an Act of Gladstone. 


— A word may be said on the charge of tu quoque, 
OF though the fallacious impertinence of that argument 1s 

fu quoque — yeally obvious enough. The Unionists unquestionably 
passed a resolution insisting that the Crimes Act should be reported 
by a certain day. That Act, however, was one for which there was 
an imperative and immediate administrative need. Law and order 
were at stake in Ireland, and unless it had passed, and passed 
quickly, civil society in the disturbed districts would have been at 
anend. Again it was being deliberately, openly, and persistently 
obstructed by a small section of the House. Lastly, it was not a 
great constitutional measure, but merely a reform of criminal proce- 
dure mainly in the shape of an extension of the Summary Juris- 
diction Acts. It was, too, amply and fully debated both in principle 
and detail, and the peremptory report to the House did not leave 
any matter of vital importance unconsidered. Quite different is 
the case of the Home Rule Bill. No reasonable Gladstonian can 
say that there is an immediate need for the Bill. If the House of 
Commons were to devote a whole Parliamentary year and a half to its 
discussion, uninterrupted by other Bills, no one could affirm that the 
time would be too long, or that Ireland would sutier materially from 
the delay. The American Constitution, though a far less compli- 
cated matter and discussed by a body which was small in numbers, 
took far more time to make than is allowed by Mr. Gladstone 
for the construction of two new constitutions, one for Great 
Britain and one for Ireland. Again, there has been no real 
obstruction to the progress of the Home Rule Bill—i.e., talk- 
ing, not to convince, to enlighten or to explain, but to waste 
time. Finally the operation of the guillotine has been, both in 
theory and in practice, to prevent debate on matters of prime im- 
portance not debated or debateable at other stages. The tu quoque 
arguinent then utterly breaks down. We do not say that under no 
circumstances must a majority in Parliament put an end to debate. 
That would be to talk sheer nonsense. The will of the majority 
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inust of course prevail in the ultimate resort. What we do say is 
that the circumstances of the present case cannot be held to justify 
the course pursued. The Clauses of the Crimes Act were not 
passed without a fair and sufficient amount of discussion. The 
Clauses of the Home Rule Bill have been. That is the long and 
short of the question, and put like that, no man, not blinded by 
party feeling, will, we believe, be found to express an opposite 
opinion. 


omyes A still more momentous event is the change in the Con- 
OMNIA. stitution proposed by Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday, 12th 
July, and carried on Thursday, 13th July, after only five and a half 
hours had been allowed for debate. Under this eighty Irish 
members, that is, tive more than the full number to which Ireland 
is entitled in respect of her population, will sit in the Imperial 
Parliament, able to vote on all questions. In other words “ after 
the appointed day” Parliament will be as much precluded from 
voting on the “ purely domestic affairs” of Ireland as it is from 
voting on those of New South Wales, but eighty Irish members, 
representing places over whose internal concerns the Imperial 
Parliament will have no control, will have power to vote on the 
“purely domestic affairs” of England and Scotland. It is the 
doctrine of “ what’s yours is mine, but what's mine's my own” 
applied to practical politics. This unjust and preposterous scheme 
strikes at the very root principle of representative government. 
That principle can be best illustrated and understood by examining 
the skeleton of representative institutions. In effect, the represen- 
tatives from the localities which constitute the State meet together, 
and as it were throw into a common fund the powers, rights, and 
duties with which they are endowed by their constituents. Each 
representative may be considered to resign the exclusive rights of 
his locality into the hands of the whole body, and to receive in ex- 
change a share of the power to control the affairs of all the other 
localities. Representative government may thus be said to rest on 
an equality of sacrifices made, and an equality of rights acquired, 
by all the constituent parts of the repository of power—the repre- 
sentative assembly. But Mr. Gladstone proposes that in the 
Parliament at Westininster there shall be present eighty persons 
who will not make any sacrifice, who will bring, that is, nothing 
into the common fund, but who will, nevertheless, receive as full 
authority to deal with that fund as if they had been contribu- 
tories. Ireland will give the representatives of Great Britain no 
right to control her domestic affairs, but will obtain the right to 
control the domestic affairs of Great Britain. Thus the Irish 
members will obtain the maximum of power without the slight- 
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est compensating sacrifice. They will possess authority without 
responsibility, and will control without being themselves con- 
trolled. 
eatin It may be said that this is a mere theory, and that 
or The what Englishmen have to deal with is practice. 
af aga Let us then test the scheme by a concrete instance. 
Suppose that a Liberal Government urged on by the 
temperance party and in deference a series of log-rolling intrigues 
determines to carry a stringent prohibition Bill. Suppose also that 
there is a majority of sixty against this Bill, if only the Representa- 
tives of Great Britain are considered, but that the Government can 
carry their measure if they obtain the solid Irish vote. Now, if the 
Irish members would have to face constituents forbidden after an 
appointed day to drink beer or whisky, or deprived of their property 
by the compulsory closing of distilleries, breweries, and public-houses, 
it is certain that many of them, perhaps a majority, would refuse 
their support. Since, however, the Bill can only be made to apply 
to England and Scotland, they will argue “Our constituents, since it 
cannot touch them, will not trouble us about the matter, especially 
too, if we extort a good thumping concession for Ireland as the 
price of our vote.” The bargain will therefore be struck with the 
greatest ease and the irresponsible eighty will smilingly force upon 
the people of Great Britain a measure which they would never dare 
to propose to their own electorate, but which they will be quite 
willing to impose upon their natural enemies. It is cases of this 
kind, and they could be multiplied a hundredfold, which are ignored 
by those who put their faith in the ingenious fallacy propounded 
by The Westminster Gazette. This is, that the Irish members 
govern us already, and that therefore when we protest against the 
presence of eighty Irish members at Westminster we are only 
protesting against the Unionist status quo. Those who argue thus 
ignore, as we have shown, the vital principle of representative 
government. They ignore also what must in the long run be the 
practical working of a system under which eighty members of the 
ruling Assembly will be responsible, not to constituents over whom 
the House has power in what most concerns the average elector—- 
the domestic laws which touch his life and property—but to con- 
stituents whose lives are regulated by a virtually independent body. 
Say what you will, we are placing the balance of power in the 
hands of men who are in effect the representatives of eighty rotten 
boroughs held by foreigners. On this point Mr. Balfour spoke with 
extraordinary force and brilliancy in his speech on Thursday, 
13th July :-— 


** Does he, who has studied the theory and the growth of the English Constitu- 
tion, mean to tell us that a plan under which those are called upon to vote on 
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questions who do not represent any part of the kingdom which is in organic unity 
with the part with which these questions deal can be called representative govern- 
ment? Why should it be? Suppose we were to introduce for Canada, or for the 
United States of America—why not ?—a set of gentlemen, very competent politi- 
cians, very honest men, and say ‘‘ We do not pretend to interfere with your affairs, 
but we feel we require assistance in managing ours; be good enough to give us 
that assistance ; come and join in our deliberations, give us the benefit of you: 
eloquence, vote in our lobbies.” The man who proposed that, if he was not 
promptly shut up in a lunatic asylum, at all events would not be allowed to claim 
the title of a constitutional authority. 

It only remains to be said that this revolution not merely in our 
constitution, but in the whole theory of representative institutions, 
was passed by a majority of twenty-seven. But five Gladstonians : 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Atherley Jones, Mr. Bolton, Dr. Clark, Mr. Rath- 
bone, plucked up courage to vote against their chief. Two Glad- 
stonians, however, abstained : Mr. Illingworth, and Mr. Shaw. These 
last-named gentlemen did not, that is, care to express an opinion 
on the question whether the House of Commons ought only to 
consist of persons representing places over which Parliament can 
effectively legislate—we do not have members from Jamaica, 
though we can theoretically legislate for it—or whether localities 
outside the legislative purview of Parliament should send members 
to regulate the internal affairs of England and Scotland. 


A The speaking during the past month has been extra- 
LowLand ordinarily good; and if Parliament as we have known 
eee it, is doomed to destruction, at least, it has died game. 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, each in their own special way, 
have night after night made speeches equal to anything which the 
annals of Parliament can show. Nor have the rank and file been 
far behind. Taken as a whole, the speaking has on both sides been 
far above the average. Though Mr. Gladstone has been unable by 
the nature of the case to defend his position by argument, his 
speeches, from an oratorical point of view, have been very remarkable 
efforts. A word must be said of Mr. Wallace’s speech against the 
omnes onnia proposal, It was brimming over with cleverness. 
Here is what he had to say of Mr. Labouchere: 


‘He ”—i.e., Mr. Labouchere—* was so devoted a follower of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that, according to his own account, it required the special intervention of 
the Sovereign to keep him from following the Prime Minister on to the Treasury 
Bench. (Prolonged laughter and ironical cheers.) Although frustrated in that 
demonstration of affection, the hon. member still sat as near the Prime Minister 
as possible, being separated only by a narrow but unnavigable strait. The hon. 
member, though not allowed to be the rose, was as near the rose as he could get.”’ 


As good was his chaff of Mr. Gladstone. 


‘* He felt somewhat like a disciple of a venerated master who had been guided 
by him over a famous historical bridge crowded by numerous but disappointed 
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transmigrants, to acquire at the end of their journey an enlightened hold of the 
priceless principle that the angles at the base of a notorious geometrical figure were 
equal. Of course, he was overjoyed, he shouted ‘ Eureka,’ and vowed eternal 
gratitude to his venerated master. But when he found in a few days that master 
eame along and said to him that he had been around and about among thefr 
friends, and found that there was a general feeling among them that those angles 
ought not to be equal ; and accordingly he was going to bow to the general feel- 
ing, and henceforth to maintain the inequality of those angles rather than their 
equality, he asked what was he to do.” 


Another good point was his reference to the first and greatest of 
old Parliamentary hands. 


‘“When Home Rule was established there would be no check upon the Irish 
members such as there was now, and there was, they should bear in mind, a very 
old Parliamentary hand of even longer standing in that House than the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the Government, who, after Home Rule was granted, 
would still find some mischief for idle folk to do?” 


es Another House of Commons episode was that caused 

BEARE’s Re- by the penitence of Mr. Conybeare. Mr. Conybeare, at 

PENTANCE. the end of June, wrote a rude and ridiculous letter to 
The Daily Chronicle, we presume “in a moment of forgetfulness ” 
—this admirable phrase is the property of Mr. John Burns, and 
was applied by him to explain how it came about that Mr. Tims 
of the London County Council picked up an unused return-ticket, 
and tried by its means to get 14s. 6d. out of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. On the 8th July Mr. Conybeare gave 
a personal explanation to the House which made matters worse. 
This, naturally enough, annoyed the Speaker, and with considerable 
warmth he pointed out that Mr. Conybeare could only properly 
take the line he was taking by moving a vote of censure on the 
Chair. “All I can say,” said the Speaker, “is that if the doctrine 
he (Mr. Conybeare) has laid down—[practically, the doctrine that 
anyone might censure the Speaker's action as much as he chose]— 
is accepted by this House, I would not consent to occupy this chair 
for twenty-four hours.” In the end Mr. Conybeare apologized for 
having “ published,” not written, the words complained of, and was 
let off without the fortnight’s suspension which he richly deserved. 


<Iupecunrous 4 more unpleasant occurrence took place on 11th 
AND ss July, when Mr. Brodrick, including himself in the 
GARRULOUS. ~ . me — “s " 
category, said that the Celtic race were “ impect- 

nious and garrulous.” Mr. Sexton called this “ grossly impertinent 
language.” On this there were appeals and counter-appeals to the 
Chair. Ultimately Mr. Mellor decided that Mr. Brodrick’s remark 
was in order and need not be withdrawn, but that Mr. Sexton’s re- 
mark was out of order and must be withdrawn. Mr. Sexton refused 
to withdraw, and waxed hotter than ever in speech. It then be- 
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came necessary for Mr. Mellor to act, and to name the disorderly 
member. As is usual under such circumstances, the Chairman 
consulted one of the clerks who had seen members named 
before, and who knew the exact machinery of the standing orders. 
On this the Irish members broke out into a shameful attack 
on Mr. Milman, the clerk in question. “Am I to swallow an 
insult to my countrymen at the dictation of an English clerk ?” 
yelled Mr. Sexton. “I move that Milman take the chair,” 
screamed another Irish member. “He’s chairman; he’s always 
giving advice!” bellowed Mr. Healy. It might have been supposed 
that Mr. Gladstone or his lieutenant, as Leader of the House, 
would at once have risen; would have denounced the want of 
chivalry of those who attacked a man whose mouth was closed, and 
who could not, therefore, defend himself; and would further have 
pointed out that Mr. Mellor was in no sort of way obliged to take 
the clerk’s advice, and that if he did take it the responsibility 
could rest on no one but himself. Not a word of this kind was 
said by the Leader of the House. Instead, the servant of the 
House, whom etiquette kept tongue-tied, was abandoned under 
fire, and left absolutely without defence. It was a scene in every 
way disgraceful, and one which bodes little good for the future of 
government by public discussion in Ireland. 


What is the final shape which the Financial Clauses 
_ THE of the Home Rule Bill will take cannot be known 
oo before these pages are in our readers’ hands, for though 
Mr. Gladstone appears to have “nailed his weather- 
cock to the mast” he may quite well have altered his whole policy 
in the interval of going to press. “His moods, good lack, they pass 
like showers.” If he revolutionized the whole principles of re- 
presentation at a day’s notice, he may easily adopt a dozen new 
“ quotas,” and “while you wait.” All we shall do, then, is to give 
the facts of the financial situation as stated by the Gladstonians 
themselves. According to Sir William Harcourt, things stand 
thus :— 


REVENUE DERIVED FROM IRELAND. EXPENDITURE ON IRISH OBJECTS. 


CII oiccssscsniedncetsasnncnne £2,402,000 | Civil Government charges... £3,123,000 
ERR ema 2,240,000 | Constabulary .................. 1,459,000 
OE 624,000 Estimated deficit on the 

Licence duties ...........s.0000 194,000 postal account ............... 52,000 
ORM UIE. occccncacseecccsns 707,000 

III oh vccicarceacnsouncen 552,000 

CRI II os scacicsasoone aces 65,000 


Miscellaneous Irish receipts 138,000 


a £6,922,000 WE iniicncnsis £4,634,000 

The difference between the totals is nearly £2,300,000, and this 

sum, according to Sir W. Harcourt, ought to be Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to the Imperial expenditure. 


SS 


oa 
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“The Government,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
July 14, “ proposed to give to Ireland two-thirds of the Irish 
revenue derived from the taxes and Crown lands, which amounted 
to £4,522,000, and the whole of the miscellaneous receipts, which 
stood at £138,000. That would be giving to Ireland £4,660,000. 
That sum would exceed the actual expenditure upon Ireland, as 
estimated for the year 1892-93, by a sum of £26,000. They also 
proposed to give to Ireland an allowance of one-third of the cost of 
the constabulary,”—or about £500,000. Therefore, on the Govern- 
ment’s own showing, Ireland will pay £526,000 a year too little. 
But in this calculation nothing is allowed for the collection of the 
Irish revenue,—an item of £227,000. Therefore, Ireland’s contri- 
bution will in reality be nearly £800,000 per annum short. 

This is a plain statement of the Government’s own facts. and no 
jugglery about one-third of Ireland’s total revenue must be allowed 
to obscure the true meaning of the figures. They mean, at the very 
least, that we are to give Ireland £800,000 a year as the price of 
Home Rule. The case, however, is really far stronger than 
this. Mr. Chamberlain showed that on a sound basis of calculation 
Ireland will pay under the new scheme £550,000 less than she does 
now, and £1,800,000 less than she ought to pay “ according to her 
taxable capacity under the Death duties.” No wonder that there 
will be a “ chronic plethora of money ” in Ireland. 


Mr. GLApstoxg Lhe passage in which Mr. Gladstone some twenty- 
» GLADSTONE 5 
ON CHANGES. five years ago dealt with political changes has often 


been quoted, but in view of his recent backslidings it is worth 
quoting again :— 


“Changes which are sudden and precipitate ; changes accompanied with a light 
and contemptuous repudiation of the former self ; changes which are systematically 
timed and tuned to the interest of personal advancement ; changes which are 
hooded, slurred over, or denied—for these changes, and such as these, I have not 
one word to say ; and if they can be justly charged upon me I can no longer desire 
that any portion, however small, of the concerns or interests of my countrymen 


should be lodged in my hands.”—See Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ Chapter of Autobiography,” 
page 13, 


A political episode of the month of no ordinary 

ANNooner” interest is Mr. Gladstone’s controversy with the 
Duke of Devonshire in regard to what Mr. Gladstone 

said in 1885 as to the danger of introducing a Home Rule Bill 
when the Irish members were holding the balance between the two 


great parties in the State. Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Edinburgh 
(Times, Nov. 10, 1885), said :-— 


‘* Let me now suppose—for argument’s sake, I may suppose it possible—that the 
Liberal Party might be returned to the coming Parliament—that is rather a stag- 
gering supposition—(laughter)—but I beg you to indulge me for an instant (laugh- 
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ter)—might be returned to the coming Parliamentin a minority, but in a minority 
which might become a majority by the aid of the Irish vote ; and I will suppose that 
owing to some cause the present Government has disappeared, and a Liberal Party 
was called to deal with this great constitutional question of the government of Ireland 
in a position where it was a minority dependent on the Irish vote for converting it 
into a majority. Now, gentlemen, I tell you seriously and solemnly, that though 
I believe the Liberal Party to be honourable, patriotic, and trustworthy, in such a 
position as that it would not be safe for it to enter on the consideration of a mea- 
sure in respect to which, at the first step of its progress, it would be in the power 
of a party coming from Ireland to say, ‘ Unless you do this and unless you do that, 
we will turn you out to-morrow.’ 


* * * * * * 

Come with me to the supposition that the Tory Party, the party of the present 
Government, is returned to the House of Commons in a minority, but in a minority 
which may be turned into a majority by the aid of these eighty Irish gentlemen. 
-% Now, gentlemen, what I wish to know is whether that will be a safe or 
s#tisfactory position for the country ? I tell you, gentlemen, that not only 
the Tory Party, and not only the Liberal Party, but the Empire will bein danger, 
because questions of the gravest moment and the most imperial weight and vast 
consequence may come forward, and will in all likelihood come forward, and there 
will be no party qualified to deal with them in that independence, which alone 
can insure a satisfactory and an honourable issue. 


The Duke of Devonshire referring to this passage declared that Mr. 
Gladstone had said that the Liberal Party could not be trusted to 
settle the Home Rule question if they were dependent on the Irish 
Party. Can any honest man say that this was not only a fair but 
the necessary and inevitable interpretation of the words? Yet Mr. 
Gladstone waxed virtuously indignant at this description, and with 
all the unction of injured innocence declared the description was 
quite inaccurate. The Duke of Devonshire replied by putting the 
passage quoted above before Mr. Gladstone. What did Mr. Glad- 
stone do? Make the best apologies he could for a slip? Nota bit 
of it. He wrote a passage containing sentences some twelve lines 
long—it is curious to note how the length a man’s sentences always 
varies inversely with the amount of common-sense to be found in 
what he says—in which he tried to show that what he said at Edin- 
burgh meant the exact opposite of the thought conveyed by his 
words. Here is the passage—one destined, we believe, to be immor- 
tal in the history of verbal jugglery. 

**T am sorry to be in correspondence with you on a personal matter, but 1 con- 
sidered my statement to Mr. Wilkins to be required, because I conceive that in 
your speech you converted a statement growing out of a particular position of 
parties and affairs, under my view at the time, into a general principle applicable 
to all positions of parties and affairs. At that period the anticipations of Home 
Rule held out by the Tory Government had, naturally enough, placed them in 
alliance with the Irish Party, while they were in sharp hostility to us. I there- 
fore thought that, in the event of the disappearance of that Government, and of 
our being called to deal with the Irish question, we should have no security 
against combinations strong enough to carry inadmissible amendments, and that 
it would be perilous to place ourselves in such a position. But now the Tories, 


held fast in their position by the Liberal Unionists, are in the strongest opposition 
to Irish claims, while four-fifths of the representatives of the Irish people seven 
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and a half years ago publically and formally accepted what we consider the 
fundamental principles of a safe and Constitutional plan, and have ever since that 
time, almost to a man, steadily co-operated with us for the advancement of such 
a plan, it would be strange, indeed, after such proofs of loyalty and moderation, 
were we now to admit of any of those arguments for mistrust which they them- 
selves, I think, would admit to have been natural on our part when we had no 
assurances as to their views, and when they were in co-operation with our 
opponents. I think, therefore, that your application to the present situation 
of an opinion based upon circumstances directly opposite could not be described 
by me more fairly or more mildly than as an inaccurate representation, while I 
harboured no idea of imputing to you anything more than a casual inadvertence.” 


This needs no comment. Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards his 


past language is exactly that attributed to Lord Sherborne in the 
Rolliad. 


‘*The noble Lord says I approve his plan. 
My Lords, I never did, I never can. 
Plain words, thank Heaven, are always understood ; 
I said I could approve, and not I would.” 


THE On July 7th Lord Salisbury, speaking at a dinner 
REFERENDUM. of the Junior Constitutional Club, made one of those 
speeches “shot” with humour and irony, point and phrase, which 
make his public addresses the delight of those who like, whenever 
possible, to take their politics sparkling. Quite excellent was his 
declaration that “the object of the Constitution is that there 
should be no despotism on the part of those who are despositories 
of power, whether they derive this title from any definite right 
or from a majority.” What has made order and liberty so strong 
and so lasting in this country is the idea that “ whoever holds the 
reins of supreme power is not absolute, but that there stands 
before him the rights of the community, the rights of the minority 
the rights of individuals.” Admirable was also the passage in 
which Lord Salisbury pointed out that the House of Commons 
owes its moral force to free speech. 

‘«Free speech is the talisman which, in fighting against Sovereigns and against 

oligarchies, has made the House of Commons powerful. Free speech is that which 
has distinguished its foree from that of every similar assembly in the world, and 
so long as it is true to the principle of its existence, to that law from which all 
its powers have flowed, so long its moral authority will be as extensive as its legal 
power and it will be respected in every community of Englishmen.” 
In referring to Second Chambers Lord Salisbury insisted once 
more upon the necessity for introducing the Referendum into the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom. A second chamber, though 
useful, may not always be strong enough to stop unwise changes. 
“T think we ought to have some power of appealing to a far 
mightier tribunal—namely to the opinion of the nation itself.” 
That thought is now in many men’s minds, and, if we mistake not, 
it will before long fructify in a definite scheme for adding the 
Referendum to our institutions. 
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______ -‘The most dramatic Parliamentary event of the 
—— “°% month was the disappearance of Mr. Dillon under the 
—- heel of Mr. Chamberlain—that is the only figure that 
7 will fit the facts. Mr. Chamberlain apropos of the 
proposal to put the police under the control of the Nationalists 
very pertinently called the attention of the House to the fact that 
Mr. Dillon had said, that when the Irish Members had an Irish 
Parliament they would have the Constabulary under their control, 
and would remember who had been their friends and who their 
foes. Mr. Dillon, as usual, denied the accuracy of the charge, and 
demanded chapter and verse. On a subsequent evening—the 3rd 
July—Mr. Chamberlain gave it him. Mr. Dillon thereon left the 
House, presumably to prepare his defence and look up his facts. 
When he returned he admitted the speech, but said in mitigation 
that it was made under great provocation, his mind being agitated 
by the recollection of the Mitchelstown Massacre, where he had 
himself seen three innocent men shot down in cold blood. That was 
an excellent defence, as any fair-minded man must acknowledge, 
and both Mr. Dillon and the House were pleased and impressed by it 
It had, however, one fault. It was totally and absolutely untrue. 
As Mr. Chamberlain, the most prompt of Parliamentary speakers 
at once pointed out, that the Mitchelstown Massacre did not occur till 
some nine months after the speech threatening the Constabulary. 
It followed, therefore, that Mr. Dillon’s agitation of mind must 
have been prophetic, or else that in Ireland the genius of the 
people is so quick and sensitive that they can be indignant about 
things before they happen. An Irishman of metaphysical ten- 
dencies once laid it down that “the only way to prevent what's 
past is to stop it before it happens.” Perhaps Mr. Dillon was 
trying the converse of this proposition, and thought that by being 
indignant about Mitchelstown before it happened he could prevent 
it happening. That, we admit, is not a very good explanation, but 
it is difficult to find any other. The notion that it was all due to 
“a moment of forgetfulness” is one which somehow seems cold, 
prosaic, and unworthy of Mr. Dillon’s genius. 


Mr. Duftin, one of the able Liberal-Unionist mer- 
GLADSTON- chants from Belfast who “tackled” Mr. Gladstone in 
Coxverts. the spring, gives, in a letter to the Times (July 10), 

a curious account of the effect produced upon the 
Gladstonian working-men from Newcastle who visited Ulster in 
order to investigate the Home Rule question. Of the 94 delegates, 
out of 200, who alone as yet have stated their views, 52 hold to 
their old opinions, 15 have modified them, and 27 have changed 
them. Mr. Duffin quotes from letters published in the Newcastle 
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press by some of the converted delegates. Four delegates sign a 
letter in which they say that “both workmen and employers ” are 
“unanimous that Home Rule will mean their social ruin.” Mr. R. 
Patterson also wrote: “From what I heard from those I mixed 
with—and they seemed terribly in earnest—the feeling and senti- 
ment are more commercial than religious, and nearly all expressed 
them in the same terms,—namely, that they had built up a city 
second to none in the three Kingdoms, solely by their own enter- 
prise, industry, and perseverance; and all this had been accom- 
plished under the zegis of the British Government.” He added that 
this sentiment was to be found as much among “the humbler 
people” as the moneyed classes. These statements destroy the 
usual arguments on Ulster addressed to English working-men. 
They are—(1) that the working-men don’t mind Home Rule, and 
that it is only the rich who are Unionists; (2) that it is all religious 
bigotry. Another delegate remarked, “We were blinded over here.” 
The experiment has obviously been most sucessful. The Belfast 
merchants should this summer give a trip in Ulster to a delegation 
from every Gladstonian constituency in England and Scotland. 


The terrible loss sustained in the sinking of the 

Tue Victoria Victoria has been brought vividly home to the public 
CouRt ‘ ‘ ve . ‘ : 

MartiaL. mind by the evidence given before the Court Martial 


which has been sitting at Malta during the past month. 
It is clear that the rough-and-ready notion that all would have 
been well if only Admiral Markham had not obeyed orders will not 
stand in face of the following pieces of evidence. This is what was 
said by Captain Johnstone, of the Camperdown :— 


‘*Were you aware of the existence of Admiral Tryon’s Memorandum on the 
subject of discretion in obeying orders ?—Yes ; but I do not consider it has any 
bearing on a case such as the one in question.—How do you account for that 
answer, bearing in mind the directions contained in the Act of Discipline ?—I 
consider, on the one hand, that when an order is delivered by an officer in com- 
mand—naturally a competent officer—an order which he has probably carefully 
thought out, perhaps worked out mathematically, there is extreme danger in any- 
one on the spur of the moment presuming to act contrary to the literal directions 
given. Had the Commander-in-Chief circled round the second division, which 
seemed the only reasonable interpretation of his signal, the power of avoiding the 
danger rested entirely with him, and not with the second division. In that case 
had any other movement been made than the one carried out by the Camperdown 
the Commander-in-Chief’s intentions must have been entirely frustrated, and 
perhaps great danger of a collision incurred.” 


As strong was Admiral Markham’s statement :— 


«Do you not think you would have been justified in expecting some intimation 
from the Commander-in-Chief if he intended circling round you ?—No, I did not 
expect it. There have been many evolutions in the Mediterranean Squadron of 
which at the time I must acknowledge I hardly knew the object. They were 
only afterwards fully explained to us by the Commander-in-Chief in his cabin. 
It has not infrequently occurred to me that when I have gone aboard the flagship 
after anchoring the Squadron, the Commander-in-Chief has said, ‘Do you know 
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why I did so-and-so?’ and I have said, ‘No, sir. Why?’ Then it has been 
explained to me. I had some sort of idea in my mind at the time I ordered the 
signal to be answered that he was going to wheel round me, come out on the other 
side, and re-form the Squadron.—Has a signal ever before been made to you which, 
as in this case, caused doubt in your mind as to the possibility of executing it 
with due safety to your division ?—Never, in my recollection.—Did you not feel 
in this case, as you were acting on an assumption of what the Commander-in- 
Chief was going to do, that you ran a very great risk?—No ; I felt no anxiety, 
having the fullest confidence in the Commander-in-Chief.” 

People forget in one disaster caused by obedience to orders, the 


frightful risks that are daily avoided by strict discipline in matters 
of command. 


The substance of Admiral Tryon’s Memorandum on the 
TeMIRAY limits of obedience, written only last May, is as follows : 
MemorAN- The Admiral states’ that “orders directing the move- 
ae ment of ships, either collectively or singly, are invariably 
accompanied, as a matter of course, with the paramount understood 
condition— With due regard to the safety of Her Majesty’s ships.” He 
further lays it down that “ when the literal obedience to any order, 
however given, would entail a collision with a friend, or endanger 
a ship by running on shore, or in any other way, paramount orders 
direct that the danger is to be avoided, while the object of the order 
should be attained if possible.” In spite, however, of this, it is not 
fair to blame Admiral Markham for executing an order which he 
was twice called on to obey. He had a right to consider that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was not giving an order for the ships to collide, and 
would so manceuvre his own vessel as to avoid a catastrophe. 


sialic The chief events of the month in Foreign affairs have 

France, been the passage of the German Army Bill by sixteen 

ete votes; the intervention, or alleged intervention, of 
HEDIVE, — 

M. Carnot to prevent the Ministry of M. Dupuy con- 
tinuing in power by leaning upon “the Rallied” rather than by 
making concessions to the Extremists, and so securing Republican 
concentration ; and the visit of the Khedive to Constantinople. 
This latter is a matter of no little importance both to England and 
the Continent. Nothing is of course known as to the details of 
what has passed between the Sultan and his nominal feudatory ; 
but it seems probable that Abbas Pascha has been trying to per- 
suade the Sultan to start some form of diplomatic action in regard 
to our occupation of Egypt. Finding that impossible, the Khedive 
is said to have declared himself exceedingly anxious to take back 
a body-guard of Turkish soldiers to protect him from the risk of 
enforced abdication. The Sultan was, no doubt, somewhat puzzled 
how to put off this ardent young man and his exuberant professions 
of loyalty to the head of the faithful; but so shrewd a politician 


and diplomatist is not likely to have committed himself to any- 
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thing very dangerous. The Turkish diplomatists have “the back 
trick” more perfect than any negotiators in the world, and can say 
“Yes” while meaning and acting “No” with a naturalness beyond 


the wildest dreams of Western professors of the art of evasion and 
mental tergiversation. 


PRINCE On July 8 Prince Bismarck addressed a speech to a 
oe MIARCK complimentary deputation from the tiny Principality 

CRACY. of Lippe-Detmold, one of the Federal States of the 
Empire. The ex-Chancellor is now all for States’ rights, and against 
“the boa-constrictor of Bureaucracy.” It was Bureaucracy, in 
reality, against which Arminius was fighting when he overthrew the 
Romans. The small States hold the balance in the Federal Council, 
said Prince Bismarck, and he added: “I can only wonder that as 
yet no statesman has been found among them all to realize and to 
apply the enormous influence which they could thus be made to 
wield.” Prince Bismarck then sketched a plan of campaign, but 
added that he himself was too old and worn-out to descend into 
the arena. “But assume that I were to appear in Berlin as the 
representative of one of the German Princes in the Federal Council, 
and that I were to be the spokesman of the minority, not only there, 
but also in the Imperial Diet, could my voice fail to carry weight, if 
only in virtue ofj;my personality and of my known antecedents ?” 
Everything must be done to prevent the German Empire from 
degenerating into a big Prussia—Prince Bismarck, the enemy of 
Bureaucracy and “ big Prussianism!” Mr. Gladstone must look to 
his laurels as the “ quick-change artiste” of modern politics. 


The crisis in Siam caused by the action of the French 
is not in a stage at which it can be profitably dis- 
cussed in these pages. Our rights there are governed by agree- 
ments and understandings which have not as yet been made public 
and until fuller information has been received it would be beating 
the air to attempt anything like a final pronouncement. It is to be 
noted, however, that the point really at stake is not the merits of 
the French claims against Siam, but the existence of the Buffer on 
the Eastern frontier of our Indian Empire. Our policy, rightly or 
wrongly, is to draw a cordon of independent native States round 
India, and so to prevent direct contact in the East either with 
Russia or France. Anything which tends to destroy the indepen- 
dence of Siam is thus a blow at this policy. Hence it is impossible 
for us to allow of the overthrow of Siam. The French, in theory 
at any rate, admit the reasonableness of this view. It is our duty 
to see that they admit it also in practice. Siam seems inclined to 
meet their aggressive demands in a manner which must deprive 
them of all pretext for picking a quarrel. 


SIAM. 


THE PERSONAL GRATIFICATION BILL. 


Ix the days of my youth I knew a country gentleman who, like 
many others, was expected to take an interest in public affairs with- 
out having the least concern about them, or the faintest knowledge 
of how they are or should be conducted. A man of family, the 
owner of a pretty estate, deputy-lieutenant of his county, and aman 
who never dined alone three days in a week, he was constantly 
thrown into company where politics were discussed, or where he 
knew it became him to have an opinion like the rest. But he 
neither held nor even dared to feign anything of the kind; for 
feigning might lead to interrogation, and interrogation would 
instantly reveal that his opinion had no more root than the branch 
which itinerant flower-sellers tear from a blooming plant, stick into 
a pot, and offer as a good merchantable article. In this situation 
he adopted the simplest expedient at his command. Listening 
attentively, but with no appearance of coldness, he seized a moment 
when the name of the great opponent of his Party was mentioned, 
and then exclaimed, “Hang him! Hang him, I say!” in a tone 
which instantly brought before the mind’s eye a rope and an over- 
hanging bough. When conviction demands such forcible expression 
it is needless to inquire into the grounds of it; and this was the 
only argument that was ever heard from the mouth of a good- 
natured creature, who could not have killed a mad dog without 
sickness of heart for the rest of the day. And the statesman who 
was to be hanged was no other than the sane, the mild, the per- 
fectly constitutional Lord John Russell ! 

This orator was brought to my mind the other day while listening 
to another with about the same amount of political incapacity, but 
with a different formula to cover deficiencies: one that is more 
accordant with the taste in language at the present day. This 
gentleman settles everything with the remark that, in his judgment, 
“affairs are in a most abnormal condition.” Thrown in upon a 
heated discussion, this remark has an excellent use beyond all that 
is intended by it. It falls like a dash of cold water in a boiling pot, 
quieting its ebullitions and arresting overflow. Having marked 
this effect on previous occasions, with a determination to turn it to 

47* 
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future account, I appealed to R——n for his opinion the other 
evening when the conversation was becoming dangerously warm 
and got my answer. “All I have to say is this, and I think most 
gentlemen will agree with me: in my view, affairs are in a most 
abnormal condition.” Every eye fell: the light of battle died out 
of every countenance, and not a word was uttered till a naturally 
impetuous young man broke silence fifty seconds afterward in the 
voice of one who speaks to a friend at a funeral. 

But as for me, I was silenced for the rest of the evening. Through 
some association of ideas which, if inquired into, would probably 
seem reasonable enough, I first thought of my old Staffordshire friend 
and his “Hang him!” and then, as the words drawn from R——n 
repeated themselves over and over again in my mind, fell to think- 
ing of a dozen old saws with the same general meaning,—namely, 
that there is nothing so poor but that time and circumstance may 
give value to it. We had been discussing the present aspect of 
political affairs from the newest points of view—more especially 
overhauling the Home Rule Bill, its debates and no-debates, with 
all our eloquence, and with an ingenuity, a handling of detail, and 
detection and vaticination of particular consequences which would 
have done credit to any assembly in the world; and the eftect of 
this interjection was as if we had been dragged in a moment from 
the empyrean of intellectual expansion to grub amongst the stalest 
and stupidest of vestry-room platitudes. But there have been times 
in various countries—to be sure, a long while ago—when the utmost 
serenity of wisdom could not have delivered a more fortunate word 
than “ Hang him!” and there have been subsequent times, in the 
same countries, when millions of distressed creatures found reason 
to mourn that the word was not given and the thing done. And 
while the impetuous young professor and the Ulster M.P. were 
up in the air again, fighting like eagles over some disembowelled 
rabbit of a clause in the Home Rule Bill, I found more fruitful- 
ness at every moment in the despised saying of Mr. R——n. 

“ Affairs are in a most abnormal condition.” This wretched phrase, 
hackneyed out of all significance by the mouthers of every party, 
every cause, every profession, has now become the only one worth 
considering and acting on. The Home Rule Bill, about which there 
is such an immensity of debate, is merely a symptom of disorder 
working in the vitals of social and national life. From no other 
point of view is it worth the attention of any man with a good novel 
at hand or a bit of garden to cultivate. The serious discussion of 
it—the discussion of it, at any rate, by men who, unlike the Oppo- 
sition leaders in the House of Commons, are under no compulsion 
to treat it as a substantiality—is itself a sign of political disease- 
We should say the doctor’s wits were gone who thought it his first 
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and most urgent duty to make out the several degrees of sense and 
nonsense in his patient’s delirium, or who gave heed to it at all 
except as it helped him to understand the nature and extent of the 
mischief going on within. And we are no wiser who sit gravely 
down to discuss this so-called Bill, as if it were a real measure to 
start with, and as if the craziness betrayed in its composition, the 
wickedness as well as the madness (though perhaps they are the 
same things) that designed it, the unspeakable fatuity that argues 
for it, the corrupt sense of citizenship which supports it, had all to 
be accepted as in a natural new order of things to which we must 
needs accommodate ourselves. It is there that the mistake lies and 
the danger of the mistake. Amidst the general disgust of political 
affairs which is never found in a healthy nation, there are still a 
great many Englishmen too proud of their country to be indifferent 
to its future. Every one of these may depend upon it that until he 
goes the whole length of his belief, denying to Mr. Gladstone and 
his legislative potions the right to be treated with complacency—as 
long as he sees in them and the endurance of them anything but 
agents and evidences of political dissolution—he himself will be 
contributory to “a most aknormal state of things.” 

Nothing will go well with us again till we have found sense 
enough to fling off some at least of the illusions which the 
prophets of Advancement have imposed on us, and courage enough 
to deny that tergiversations, mendacities, treacheries, have any 
right to shelter themselves under forms of courtesy. Though a 
good deal of whitewashing has been done here and there by 
historical students since Lewes made out that Nero has been sadly 
misunderstood, nobody doubts that in past ages, and even very 
near to our own time, men of extremely bad character have been 
allowed to flourish where they have done enormous harm. Whether 
they meant to be wicked or not—whether in the recesses of their 
own bosoms they may not have felt justified in gratifying the 
most ignoble of their passions on the Throne, in the Legislature, in 
the judgment-seat—these are modern questions of the sort that 
we bemuse ourselves with a vast deal too much at the bidding of 
Culture. Nevertheless, the mildest historians still declare in so 
many words that there have been men in high position who played 
the part of tyrant, hypocrite, deceiver, madman, traitor; and, in fact, 
that in one country or another almost every century has been 
illustrated by some distinguished personage of this kind. And does 
the mild historian ever tell us that the breed has now become 
extinct ? Have we any authority for believing that human nature 
has so much changed, in individuals and in bulk, that we shall 
never again see a bad man of genius playing havoc with the world’s 
affairs for his pleasure? To the conviction of every Whig, Tory, 
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Radical, and Revolutionist in the kingdom, a general belief to that 
effect would be the stupidest and most unfortunate error con- 
ceivable ; and yet (relying on the wonderfully persuasive results 
of the introduction of steam and the diffusion of refinement) more 
than half of us seem to be under the impression that though leprosy 
is reviving, statesmen of perverted mind are possible no longer. Of 
this superstition—as ludicrous as dangerous—it behoves every man 
who shares it to get rid. Though he tear it away it will leave his 
mind none the less clear to perceive merit where it exists, none the 
less ready to acknowledge it; and meanwhile he will be rescued 
from fatal hesitations in condemning guilt in one of its most perilous 
and destructive forms. 

But yet not quite rescued from them. It is not enough to detect 
the perversions of mind (to speak prettily) which may make the 
statesman of to-day as pestilent as the worst of his predecessors. 
They must be publicly named, openly ticketed with their true 
descriptions. But here the courtesy fallacy comes in. A Minister 
being dead and gone, and therefore unable to do any more mischief, 
the student of his conduct is quite free to say that the detestable 
character of the extraordinary man was detestable ; and that some of 
the mistakes by which his country suffered are clearly due to the 
indulgence of base and ignoble motives. But a similar kind of 
statesman being alive, still at his work, and likely to do more of it, 
we may think what we please; but courtesy forbids any public 
announcement of our conclusions. We may say that in our opinion 
he makes tremendous mistakes; we may say that we entirely fail to 
reconcile the right honourable gentleman’s conduct on the present 
occasion with the sagacity for which he is so justly celebrated ; we 
may declare that if he succeeds in carrying out the designs he has 
entered upon he will bring nothing but trouble upon his country: 
but with all this and more, we must not say that he knows what he 
is about, that he is making no mistake, that his sagacity is not a 
matter in question, or that his motives, being what they are, 
render him absolutely indifferent to the consequences presented 
to his view. To do this would be a flagrant violation of courtesy 
as by rule established: the same that in the House of Commons 
obliges honourable gentlemen to “accept the explanation” whenever 
an honourable gentleman declares that he did not say what his 
language makes out that he did say. 

Courtesy is an emollient of inestimable worth, on no account to be 
disparaged or diminished in its proper application. Whatever his 
front-rank men might have thought on the subject, it was 
truly beautiful when it inspired the commander of one army to 


invite the commander of the cther to “fire first.” But there are 
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places and conditions where the courtesies may be carried too far: as 
in the police, for example ; or on the judical bench, when the magis- 
trate cannot sufficiently express the pain he feels in sending a 
singularly accomplished and gentlemanly person to jail as the 
common swindler he unfortunately is. And unless the democratic 
temper has been entirely mistaken, there can be no danger in 
asserting that the courtesy which defers the true account of an 
outrageously sinister spirit till he has done his worst and can do no 
more is an error of excess. 

These remarks will be recognized as a necessary addendum to 
the advice that preceded them—the advice, namely, to leave the 
details of the Home Rule Bill to those who are compelled by our 
forms of government to take that simulacrum of a measure gravely, 
and look with all eyes to the “most abnormal state of things” 
which can alone account for its production. And yet the Bill 
must not be disregarded either. Though it is out of all reasonable 
debate as a legislative scheme, viewed in another aspect it chal- 
lenges very serious consideration. It is an insult to the majesty 
of Democracy. Bills framed to embody unwise or partisan legis- 
lation have not unfrequently been presented to Parliament by 
Ministers of either party; but till now there has been nothing 
against them but their unwisdom or their partisan character. 
They were at any rate carefully and intelligibly framed. In form, 
at least, they were respectful to the House of Commons and the 
nation; coming before them habited in all the appearance of 
thought, consideration, circumspection, calculation, completeness. 
Can this be said of the Home Rule Bill? Wrong or right in the 
main, inspired by bad motive or by good, it hasn’t the decency of 
affecting to be a complete or a considered measure. It is flung 
before the House of Commons in a merely abortional state, un- 
furnished, unfinished; nor does Mr. Gladstone pretend, when the 
absence of this or the absurdity of that is pointed out to him, 
that it is anything better than it is in form—an insolently slip-slop 
piece of work. But what gave Mr. Gladstone confidence enough 
to chuck--(the word is a vulgar one; but it serves to express the 
contemptuousness of the deed)—what gave Mr. Gladstone confi- 
dence enough to chuck such a piece of work before the country, 
and why is it that the insult is endured? Is it no longer the care 
of the House of Commons to see that Ministers treat it with re- 
spect? And has the time come when a Minister may fling any 
sort of unlicked measure before the nation’s representatives with- 
out offending the nation ? 

But this is only as to the form, or rather the negligent insolent 
formlessness of the Bill. It has to be looked at in another charac- 
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ter, which also is entirely new, has nothing to do with the wisdom 
or the unwisdom of it, nor (this is its novelty) with any question 
of Party purpose. This may be asserted most positively: the 
Home Rule Bill is not a Party measure. It might be that, and 
either good or bad ; but it is not a Party measure. 

There are people who say that it is, but they know they only say 
so “in a manner of speaking,” and never to themselves. Before 
it first took shape, the idea of it was scouted by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Party. When it did take shape it astounded that Party: who rose 
and drove it out as mad dogs are driven. But here it is again, not 
as one mad dog of definite and palpable proportions, but as if its 
interior disorders had given the animal the actual hazy duality 
which intoxication in the observer confers on simple and substantial 
things. And is it now a Party measure—desired by the Party, a 
pleasure to the Party, or one from which it anticipates future 
honour and advantage? Nothing of the kind. Quite the reverse 
in every particular. The Home Rule Bill is a William Ewart Glad- 
stone Bill and nothing else. Incidently, it is agreeable to certain 
Irishmen in Ireland, and yet more to the greater number of Irish- 
men in the United States; but not for their satisfaction has Mr. 
Gladstone taken these measures. It is for his own satisfaction and 
for the following purposes: to relieve himself of a fretting sense 
of personal defeat ; to enable William Ewart Gladstone to turn upon 
his political opponents with “ Aha! who is underfoot now ?”—above 
all, to revenge himself on the England which found him out in 1874 
and has steadily rejected him ever since. A personal Bill totally 
and entirely. A Bill framed against the desires of his Party; a 
weariness to the general mass of the Party, and loathing to very 
many in it ; a Bill from which the Party anticipates, not honour and 
advantage, but disgrace and turn-out,as its direct consequence ; 
but yet a Bill which, if it can only be got to pass, will be extremely 
gratifying to the individual who framed it for his own splenetic 
pleasure. 

Of things that are very extraordinary we are accustomed to say, 
“ T cannot and will not believe it!” The will-not is always untoward 
—a blinding resolution, though meant for a virtue and certainly 
creditable by intention. We are here in the midst of extraordinary 
circumstances indeed ; but what in this statement of them will any- 
one say that he cannot and will not believe ? Perhaps it is that a 
political personage not yet in the history-books can possibly 
harbour such feelings as are set to Mr. Gladstone’s account. Let us 
put them aside, then; and now what is left for denial or doubt ? 
Take Mr. Gladstone’s resentments out of the story, and what 
remains in the statement is, that a legislative scheme which one 
great Party detests, and the other wishes had never been heard 
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of, absorbs the time of Parliament and vexes the whole current 
of public affairs at the will of an individual Minister! Nothing 
there can be denied; and being true, what evidence it is that 
England has sunk into “a most abnormal condition ! ” 

But the lesson has not been fully learned till we look further. 
If the Bill were one to convert Hampstead Heath into oyster-beds, 
or any such costly ridiculous toy of a scheme, that it should “hold 
the field” for the individual’s pleasure would be a pretty strong 
proof of national imbecility. But the general dislike of the indi- 
vidual’s Bill goes far beyond any possible repugnance to wasting 
a few millions in an absurd attempt to cheapen oysters and 
ozone for an overworked metropolis. It is a much more serious 
affair than that. Of all who ever thought about the matter, four- 
fifths are either convinced or fear that the scheme in which Mr. 
Gladstone is so deeply interested would weaken the ties of 
Empire, burden the people of Great Britain with excessive and 
unfair imposts, establish intimidation and corruption in our system 
of government as necessary or unavoidable elements, encourage 
the enemies of England abroad, organize for their use a powerful 
body of sympathizers in time of war, and, before long, make of 
Ireland itself a scene of ruin and bloodshed. The apprehensions to 
which the Minister’s personal plan give rise are of that character 
and that magnitude; and yet he is allowed to go on with it—some 
Englishmen who are inown to be profoundly afraid of the measure 
giving it the aid of their countenance, while thousands and tens of 
thousands of other Englishmen trouble themselves with it and with 
him not at all! 

Perhaps, however, this amazing spectacle is to be accounted for 
by the proved wisdom of the Minister in bygone times. It is 
always to be hoped that when a nation has found a wise guide, 
and proved his sagacity, it will never be in haste to set up its 
vox populi against his counsels. Before he was born, there was 
nothing in nature against Mr. Gladstone turning out to be a man of 
this rare character; and if in the course of his long career he has 
many times shown himself a deeper calculator, a truer seer, a 
luckier prophet and legislator than most statesmen have been, the 
mystery lessens at once. In some part, the country would be dis- 
posed to stifle its opinions in deference to a judgment of often- 
proved superiority, and for the rest, might be disposed to say, “Well, 
he is a very old gentleman now; he has set his heart on this 
scheme, the child of his declining years; he has blessed us with 
many wise schemes of legislation in the past; by his courage 
and loftiness of spirit he has at various times exalted our dear 
country yet higher amongst the nations of the earth; and there- 
fore, owing him so much, what if we risk a little rather than 
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thwart and disappoint him at the last?” That would be a natural 
feeling, and (though doubtfully judicious) thoughtful, and with a 
claim to be considered worthy. 

But does any part of this hypothesis rest on a basis of reality ? 
Has it as much as the fourth part of a three-legged stool to stand 
upon? No. There was a time when the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone 
was heard in the wind at public meetings and the like ; but it has 
never been heard of in any other way. Sagacity ?—sagacity of the 
sort which, when there is a little of it, is a necessity; when there is 
more, a meanness ; when it abounds and takes command, a detest- 
able thing, the temptation and instrument of every great man 
renowned for self-worship and treachery—that is another thing. 
We are talking of a wisdom that gains and deserves the gratitude 
of mankind; wisdom in public affairs, prevision for the public 
good; the harvested triumphs of skill and care in the Legislature 
or at the helm of government. Nowit is no mere matter of opinion 
—it is a matter of open and easy ascertainment—that the Minister 
who is allowed such astounding liberties at present has been all his 
life a signal failure in statesmanship. Opportunity for sixty years ; 
immense power and all but boundless opportunity for thirty years ; 
and can anybody point to a single original or successful piece of 
work during the whole of that time? Is there one stroke of 
statesmanship in the whole record of his career that can 
be called good and successful? Not one: which also is amongst 
the things that many people cannot and will not believe. Bar- 
ren of any great measure that ever came to good, his industry 
has been prodigal of enormous failures, the consequence of illusions 
the most dreamy (if not affected—it isn’t much of a dreamy 
brain), and calculations with nothing in them but disappointment. 
The whole mass of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legislation, for example, 
has been of that character: arrogant in its confidence, profuse in 
the assurance of splendid and final success, and all as happy in the 
out-turn as the labour and promise of a bubble mining company, 
A master of Parliamentary management, he is called, while his 
main achievements in that line are the smashing of his Party in 
1874, the smashing of it a second time in 1886, and the instant 
preparation of another smash for the present year or the year to 
come. 

But what of his Party management if his political morality be 
sound? And is it? Has it ever been sound? Was it not his 
political immorality—as displayed in a certain Collier case, an 
Ewelme Rectory incident, an Odo Russell business (all now for- 
gotten)—which so worked upon the honest men of his Party that 
they rose up and drove him out of it in 1874? But—now we have 
the secret, perhaps. It lies in the loftiness and courage with which 
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at various times he has sustained the honour of our dear country 
abroad, exalting England yet higher amongst the nations of the 
earth. And here Mr. Gladstone is all right ;—if we will but share 
his own content with the memory of Majuba Hill, the starvation 
of Sinkat (for less than which, however, Dante put other good 
men into the “ Inferno”), and the abandonment of Gordon to his 
murderers! If more need be added, there is the illustration of Mr. 
Gladstone as a great English Minister which his Russian friends 
accorded him in the celebrated but insufticiently-known “ Penj-deh 
incident.” 

The wonder grows. It now appears that the individual Minister 
who is allowed to monopolize the time of the country with a slip- 
slop Personal Gratification Bill, portentous of disaster for every soul 
in the three kingdoms, has not the faintest claim to any such 
indulgences. So far from being able to pretend that he has a 
superior judgment on Irish affairs and success in handling them, 
he stands convicted of possessing no judgment. He is never so 
well seen as amidst the wreck of half-a-dozen Bills for the union 
of hearts, and all the arguments and computations that proved them 
sublimely wise. So far from having earned in other ways the in- 
dulgence due to a long career of beneficent statesmanship, no 
achievement that counts for anything great stands out in a uni- 
form course of destructiveness, darkened here and there with 
what must needs bear the name of dishonour, and that dishonours 
us all. Yet there is Mr. Gladstone with his Personal Gratifica- 
tion Bill; and here go we about our business as if he had a 
divine right to please himself and take his chance of ruining 
the Empire. No hospital and no madhouse in Great Britain can 
match the island in its entirety if we look for the monstrous 
abnormal. 

And the worst has not been brought out yet ; though it must be 
admitted that what follows, unlike the rest of this article, is matter 
of deduction and opinion. Every Englishman should ask himself 
what are the gratifications which this Personal Gratification Bill is 
intended to supply? An old student of Mr. Gladstone’s character, 
an early prophet of developments therein which have come about 
in staggering opulency and profusion, I have no doubt at all about 
the proposed gratifications. But then—it must be confessed for 
weal or woe—I am of those who do not believe that the last gibbet 
has been raised in history for the last wicked statesman. I not 
only think that there may be one or two more in future centuries 
—I open my mind to the possibility that there may be one in this. 
With the burden of that avowal upon me, I say that all that is 
known of a character so strangely consistent that we may believe 
it came into the world full-formed; all that Mr. Gladstone’s conduct 
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has been at every turn and phase of his career; all the known and 
palpable effects of circumstance upon that extraordinary machine, 
his mind; above all, the effect of opposition to his desires or insufti- 
cient acknowledgment of his importance, point to one conclusion 
as explaining the Home Rule Bill. Its explanation is vanity in 
exasperation, vindictiveness at the utmost stretch of comprehension. 

His speeches, his arguments, and the sincerity of them——! Let 
us remember two things: first, that even in the days of his 
youth (or what corresponded to them in the lives of his contem- 
poraries), it was said that Gladstone’s intellect could persuade his 
conscience to anything: an observation which has been continuous 
from that day to this. Next, let us remember that all the wicked 
statesmen that ever lived are accounted for by the possession of 
similar mental facilities. Without them they could not have been 
wicked. These gentlemen, too, had consciences which could always 
be persuaded by their intellects, and therefore they could frame 
their arguments and make their speeches, or otherwise work out 
their desires, with an ease of mind which no doubt was taken 
as evidence of “sincerity at least.” No matter what they contain 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on behalf of his Bill are speeches in 
furtherance of his desire to pass it; and his desire to pass it is 
in part an unquenchable longing to put his foot on the necks of 
his political opponents, and in part to involve in a sweeping 
revenge the England which found him out long ago and has 
persistently rejected him ever since. “Ireland? Ireland?” said 
the late Mr. Parnell to one of the few with whom he spoke 
open-heartedly, “if anyone supposes that my coat is off for love of 
Ireland he is mistaken; hatred of England is my motive!” It 
is another man’s motive also. The desire to “discipline” and 
punish England for her distrust of him has mastered the mind 
of a vindictive statesman. It was under their rebuff that 
he felt compelled to throw up the leadership of the Liberal 
Party, Lord Hartington being appointed in his stead. The 
excitements of the Midlothian campaign left English Liberal- 
ism still cold to him—so cold that, as the 1880 elections 
approached, the greater Liberal newspapers found it expedient 
to argue that the Party could not in decency displace Lord 
Hartington for Mr. Gladstone, and that, therefore, no Liberal 
need fear to go to the poll against the Conservatives! But 
for that humiliating ruse the 1880 elections would have turned 
out very differently. From 1880—Majuba Hill and Gordon’s 
abandonment assisting—all that is best in England turned from 
the great word-juggler in deepening disgust; and if at this mo- 
ment he has a wretched little majority of promise-bought votes 
from a people which conceives itself alien from England, the 
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author of the Personal Gratification Bill knows why England still 
turns its back on him, wherefore he must live by those promise 
bought-votes or perish. 

This double humiliation—all of his own contriving—he burns to 
revenge. In his immense vanity, a people that prefers to do with- 
out him is a people to be punished; and already he tastes the 
pleasure he designed for himself when he first took up the cause 
of Britain’s enemies in Ireland and America. It is no news to him 
that his plans insure the degradation of England; and when his 
English opponents in the House of Commons bring that conse- 
quence before him as a reproach their fears amuse him, for what 
they dread is precisely what he hopes and intends. The English 
have wounded his pride, and they must be taken down; as (for one 
thing) by turning the mighty source and centre of the British 
Empire, their country, into an item in a list of half-a-dozen pro- 
vinces. There is not a soul in the world who believes that when the 
squid—a creature in a very low order of intelligence—is about to 
eject his ink, he is unaware that the water around him will be 
darkened. There have been men and women who believed that 
Mr. Gladstone playing with words never had any idea that the 
truth would be obfuscated as a consequence. But, surely, if there 
is one thing more incredible than another it is that, with the 
squid’s additional gift, Mr. Gladstone has less than that creature’s 
good sense. He knows what he does, and what he does he means. 
When he arms Irish hate—the hate which he finds so natural 
(who more?) after “centuries of wrong” long since ended; the 
hate which he sees working in the men with the votes; the hate 
that comes out more plainly still in America amongst Irishmen 
who cannot and do not pretend that it is anything but a vengeful 
sentiment longing for gratification—he knows what he arms and 
intends the equipment of course. No cephalopod in his position 
could be ignorant of the effect of such work, though it might in- 
struct its intellect to persuade its conscience that it meant no 
harm. If harm comes, why then it will come in the justice of 
things ; and in the justice of things—but only as an incident—Mr. 
Gladstone’s own prodigious vindictiveness will be gratified. 

There may be seen the second purpose of the Personal Gratifi- 
cation Bill, and it is seen, not by a few but by many: which 
is the point I am coming to. Not only the effect, but the intention 
of this measure is believed by tens of thousands of Englishmen to 
be sinister, and suspected by scores of thousands more. And what 
an intention! Nevertheless, the whole political sense of the 
country—its English feeling, even—has become so paralytic that 
the exasperated politician goes on with his design, amidst grave 
discussion of its little details ! | 
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Yet it is not real paralysis, perhaps—only a ridiculous and 
dangerous extreme of politeness. That question will soon be 
decided ; but as matters stand, “abnormal” is no sufficient de- 
scription of the view they present to any pair of eyes undimmed 
and undeceived. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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WHILE the Norwegian Ibsen has occupied so large a place in the 
esteem of the dramatic critic that he has ultimately exercised an 
influence—suffered, perhaps, unconsciously—upon the dramatic 
author, an influence which threatens to revolutionize the English 
stage and to open areas undreamt of in the days of Tom Taylor, 
Palgrave Simpson, Stirling Coyne, and their bowdlerized adaptations 
of Scribe or Charles de Bernard—Sudermann, the Berlin playwright, 
remains unknown to the untravelled Englishman, and unheralded 
by the critical Press, whose gaze is so steadily directed Northward as 
to overlook that large tract of country to the East which has fur- 
nished the English stage with not a few successes—chiefly of the 
farcical order. 

There is nothing farcical about Sudermann. He is pure fin de 
siécle in his pessimism, and in his willingness to grapple with some 
of the ugliest problems in social life; but his method is nearer the 
school of Sardou and Dumas than the stern simplicity of Ibsen. 
Nor has he the Norwegian playwright’s love of the eccentric and 
the uncanny. He has given us no incarnation of life-weariness and 
disappointment, like Hedda; no impish death-bringing syren like 
Hilda. The uncanny, the semi-supernatural, the morbid, and the 
mystic are as yet untouched by him. His meaning is as crystal- 
clear as Pinero’s; his style as natural; but the scope and con- 
struction of his plays are after the Gallic manner, with an added 
poignancy, a bitter flavour that has more of stern reality than 
is to be found in the comedies of Augier, Sardou, or Dumas. 

But, howsoever Sudermann may differ from Ibsen, he does not 
yield to the Norwegian in the depth of his shadows. His sauce to 
meat is sorrow. He has published two novels and several shorter 
stories, and the leit-motiv in all is human suffering. He allows 
no mitigation of sorrow—save in Fraw Sorge, where, after steeping 
his hero in misery from infancy to manhood, he permits him to 
emerge at last from shadow into sunshine. The two stories called 
Geschwister are tragedies of misplaced love—one begins, the other 
ends, with suicide. In Dev Kutzenstey unmitigated gloom prevails 
from start to finish, 
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Of his three plays, Die Ehre only ends with some show of 
poetical justice, and even in that powerful and realistic drama—far 
stronger in irony than Sodom’s Doom—the minor characters are left 
to wallow in the mire of their own infamy, while the hero turns 
his back upon home and kindred, stung by the utter failure of his 
endeavour to save his sister’s honour or to arouse one worthy 
feeling in the minds of his parents. 

Sodom’s Ende, described on the title-page as a tragedy, is the 
story of a young painter—a beautiful youth who has won the 
highest honours and made a succes de scandale with his picture of 
Sodom’s Doom —a picture from which his fellow-student and 
friend—older and graver than himself—turns with a long sigh of 
admiration. 

“My God !—what a dauber I am, compared with that!” he says, 
“and yet I shouldn’t like to have painted it !” 

The beautiful youth, Willy Janikow, has found himself suddenly 
famous, and has been “taken up” by the fantastical affected wife of 
a wealthy financier—the typical stockjobber, but not a Jew—a 
gentleman who is carefully indicated as of no account in his own 
house, and of whom the audience see very little. 

In this lady’s drawing-room two of the five acts take place. 
Here Willy has been spending the greater part of his life since he 
won those too-early laurels; and in this hot-house atmosphere his 
whole being, moral and intellectual, has deteriorated, and his capa- 
city for patient, conscientious work has utterly left him. He can 
paint a pot-boiler in water colours for the dealers when his pockets 
are empty; but the painter of Sodom’s Doom is dead. 

The play begins in the stockbroker’s drawing-room, while a 
picturesque quadrille is being rehearsed by Adah and her friends 
in an adjoining room, a dance which is to be the feature of the 
lady’s next party. Here Willy is surprised by the appearance of 
his old friend and fellow-student, Professor Riemann, who has 
been newly introduced to the house by the cynical Weisse, and is 
shocked at the young man’s discourtesy to his host’s niece. 

Riemann. You don’t pay much respect to the house in which you are 
such a frequent visitor. 

Willy. Respect? Does anybody in this house respect anyone else? 
To do that one must have some respect for oneself. 

Riemann. And have you none ? 

Willy. None. What ground have I for self-respect ? 

Riemann, That's an appalling confession, Willy. 

Willy. My good friend, let every pessimist sweep first before his own 
door. Weare all brutes. All that society requires of us is that our coats 
should be beautifully marked. And a superfinely-striped beast we call a 
personage. 


Riemann. And in such a temper as this do you hope to do good work ? 
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Willy (with a discordant laugh). Work? What? To what end? There 
are daubers enough in the world. But who achieves anything? Our 
heaven is empty. The great Pan is dead. Give mea fetish in which I 
can believe, and I will work. 

Riemann. Believe at least in yourself. 

Willy. Ha! ha! ha! In myself? 

Riemann. You are ill, my lad. 

Willy. I? Not to my knowledge. Look into my eyes. Is there any 
lack of fire ? True, that old Drobisch tells me I have a consumptive tendency. 
But that’s rank nonsense. Feel this biceps. I can still promise a sound 
thrashing to anyone who comes across my path . . . Ah, if one could 
only be satisfied! If one could only be content ! 

He compares himself with Faust; but Riemann, with open scorn, 
tells him there is very little of Géethe’s hero about him—he is only 
verbummelt. He has become a worthless loafer; and Riemann 
suspects that the fantastical Frau Adah is the cause of his deteriora- 
tion. 

Willy. Has anyone told you I am her lover? 

Riemann. No one. 

Willy. Because, don’t you know, there has been gossip, idle, motiveless 
gossip—slanders that I suspect, but cannot trace home yet. But you are 
wrong, my friend. This woman is my good genius. If she were not——! 
I turn to her for refuge. And when my distress is unbearable—— 

Riemann. What distress ? 

Willy. I don’t know. I have asked the doctor. It isa feeling of un- 
rest. I can say no more. She suffers the same kind of thing—and others 
too. One wakes in agony—God knows why. One tries to work ; but this 
nervous dread drives one out into the streets. One flies from one to 
another ; but this nameless dread does not abate. Dancing, card- playing, 
drinking, love-making. Ah, in that last distraction one must needs forget 
But next morning it is there again—like a ghost. My last hope is in my new 
studio. In my home there are too many people—continual going in and 
out. No repose. 

Riemann. Tell me, my lad, has no drop of the tainted scum from your 
life here spurted over into your life there—in the home ? 

Willy. No,no. I have held the home-nest holy. 

Riemann. Woe be to you if ever you befoul it! 


The glimpse which Sudermann gives us of la Societé de Berlin 
in the house of a wealthy stockbroker, and his idle, extravagant 
wife, does not offer an alluring aspect to the foreigner. One recalls 
the elegance, the sparkle, the conversational touch-and-go, the grace, 
the wit, the courtesy, and the chic, in the swlons of Dumas, Sardou, 
or Pailleron, whether in the Quartier St. Germain or in the Quartier 
Bréda ; and one can but pity Frau Adah, who thinks herself a genius, 
and is fain to consort with a cynical literary man, a youth who 
has been christened Siegfried, and whose only notion of wit is to 
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burst into snatches of Wagnerian song without the faintest provo- 
cation, and with two or three boisterous young ladies who beg to be 
told improper anecdotes. Indeed, Kitty Tattenberg, Frau Adah’s 
niece, appears to have ripened into young womanhood in an atmos- 
phere of double entendres. Dr. Weisse, the author, openly reproves 
her, and she retorts with more than transatlantic freedom. 

This girl’s admiration for Willy, her resentment at his neglect 
of her, and her jealousy of her aunt, are distinctly marked in the 
opening scene of this tragic story, in which she is the most human 
and the most lovable character. A téte-d-téte between the painter 
and his patroness in the first act shows the mode of feeling at 
which each has arrived. 

The guests, who have been rehearsing their quadrille, are dispersed. 
Kitty has been dismissed to prepare for a walk with her aunt; and 
Frau Adah flings herself wearily on a sofa,and orders her slave to 
throw a rug over her feet and light a cigarette for her. 

Willy. You had something to say to me? 

Adah, Yes: I had to say, mon ami, that you have become very insolent. 

Willy. Nothing more ? 

Adah. Nothing. 

Willy. Then I may go. 

Adah, Willy. 

Willy. What are your commands, meine Herrin ? 

Adah. Willy, what does this tone mean? Have you given me no occa- 
sion for reproach? You are making me wretched! You irritate my 
nerves; you send me farewell letters ; you break appointments. Yesterday 
I was standing for five-and-twenty minutes in the snow 

Willy. Ah !—forgive me—I—I 

Adah, Yes: try now to find some excuse. So far let us keep up the 
conventional form. But, if you are tired of me say so; and then, 
according to the good old recipe, we can become—friends. 

Willy. What I am tired of is the false position which I occupy in 
your house. Your husband—— 

Adah (shrugging her shoulders). My husband! You have only to say 


that you are afraid he will call you out, and the height of absurdity will 
be reached. 


Willy. Letus leave him out of the question. I cannot endure that the 
world should point a scornful finger at us. 

Adah. Let it point. We free souls can afford to endure that. 

Willy. We free souls! That’s your old song. And yet I feel less 
free from day to day. We live in a world where nothing is sacred. 

Adah (with an ironical smile). Not even sin ? 

Willy. Think how many malicious insinuations I have to swallow 
without a murmur rather than risk an open scandal. 

Adah. Anything rather than a scandal. 

Willy. And so expires my last spark of self-respect in this pitiful pre- 
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tence of not understanding even the most insolent innuendo which any 
vulgar buffoon may please to throw in my face. 

Here he angrily recalls the false position he has been placed 
in earlier in the scene, when the Kammergerichts-referendar, Dr. 
Bruno Sufskind, who has come by chance upon the installation of 
the new studio, has expatiated on the eloquence of Willy’s bachelor 
den and the blind confidence of his upholsterer. And thus the 
audience learn that Frau Adah persuaded him to establish this 
atelier in a quiet quarter by the canal—useful as a possible rendez- 
vous—that it has been furnished under her superintendence, and, 
as Willy now discovers, at her cost. 

“If you really loved me,’—she remonstrates, seeing his disgust. 

Willy. And if I loved you to distraction, under such conditions the 
strongest and the purest sentiment must come to an end, 

Adah, What, then, do you wish ? 

Willy. I wish to know once again how an honest man feels. 

Adah. What foolish self-torture ! 

Willy. I want again to be able to work and earn my little bit of sun- 
shine. As it is, I envy the day labourer his wretched toil, if he can trudge 
homeward at sundown in his clay-stained smock-frock, and can take his 
honestly-won rest with his wife and child. Why can I not work like that 
man ? 

It may be that he is lacking in the right kind of power, she tells 
him; or it may be that he has need of her. 

Of her ? 

Why, has she not been his? Has she not poured all her gifts of 
imagination and intellect into his lap? And the result has been 
moral deterioration. Yes, she tells him ; but it may be their alliance 
was on a false basis, and it may henceforth be established upon the 
right ground. 

Willy. How do you mean ? 

Adah. You have outgrown youth’s fervid romance. You yearn for 
something—we won’t even call it happiness—which you can enjoy in 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

Willy. I long for peace. 

Adah. Precisely ; and to satisfy that longing we must get you married. 

Willy. You make such a suggestion, Adah,—and so calmly ! 

Adah. Can you not at last understand that I have no other ambition 
than to be now and always your unobtrusive and disinterested friend ? 
Nothing more do I desire than to be near enough to you to look on your 
happiness and to rejoice in it. That must be the sum of my future life; 
and my renunciation need not cost me overmuch, for, you see, I know 
already that you are false to me. Not a word. Iknowit! Such a spoilt 
child of nature as you cannot be expected to neglect all the opportunities 
fortune flings in his way. You see, it is policy on my part to release you. 
What I have suffered in arriving at this determination is another 
question, 
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Willy. You are a large-minded woman. 

Adah. Tama woman—nothing more. And may I not choose a wife 
for you? 

Willy. You know I am in your hands. 

Adah. Above all, we must find a rich wife ; for in your position there 
must be no folly. Next, a wife who would be in sympathy with me. (J/e 
looks at her mistrustfully.) What’s the matter ? 

Willy. Nothing. 

Adah (thoughtfully). I already know of someone. 

Willy. Whom ? 

Adah, It’s a pity that she is impossible. She can’t endure you. 
Willy. You mean—— 4 

Adah. Yes: I mean Kitty. 

Willy, Kitty, who flirts with everybody: who takes delight in the 
most hazardous jokes—— 

Adah. Only because she doesn’t understand them. 

Willy. And then I believe she watches us—suspects—— 

Adah. You see ghosts. Ah! it would have been such a charming 
alliance, You might have taken the flat above this. I should have been 
able to be with you both whenever I liked. But what’s the use of talking 
about it? Here your fascinations have utterly failed. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, mein Herr. 

Willy. I have never given myself the trouble. 

Adah, Ah, but you must give yourself trouble (passionately), my dearest : 
you must. 

Willy (sullenly). Tl try. 

Kitty re-enters at this moment, and Willy is ruder to her than 
ever, refuses when she asks him to accompany her and her aunt 
in their walk, and hurries away, leaving the girl deeply wounded. 

Kitty. Aunt Adah, I must say something; but you mustn’t think 1 
mean any harm. No, no: I have no such wicked thoughts ; but it is not 
right—that you should keep him here when the others have gone. Oh, 
for my part, you can be alone with him as much as you like. You must not 
think I am jealous—or that I dislike him. Oh, I like him well enough. 
But why does he treat me so? (sobbing passionately). I have never been 
rude to him. 

“This simplifies matters,” says Frau Adah. 

And so ends the first act. 


If Act One is modelled after Sardou, Act Two is intensely 
German. It introduces us to Willy’s home-life, and furnishes a 
cogent excuse for his being very seldom at home. Evil days have 
fallen on the Janikow family. The father has thankfully accepted 
the post of overseer at a Dairy Company, has to go to his work at 
unearthly hours, sleeps in the daytime, dreams of cows and milk- 
pails. The mother keeps a day-school in the family sitting-room. 
There are two other occupants of the house—a girl who has been 
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left as a sacred charge to Willy by the dying supplication of the 
master who taught him to paint, and one Kramer, an old school- 
companion and admiring friend of Willy’s. 

So mixed a household can hardly be made altogether delightful 
by the flower-pots and bird-cages indicated in the stage directions ; 
or even by the seraphic presence of the painter’s nameless orphan, 
daughter of a Swedish model, a nineteenth-century Gretchen, but 
without that straightness of intellect, that clear apprehension of 
right and wrong, which mark Gretchen as one of God’s elect, and 
render the agony of her fall so much the deeper—so much the 
more sublimely tragic. Clarchen’s innocence touches the border- 
line of imbecility, and with all her sweetness she is more stagey and 
less human than Kitty. For these poor people, the well-educated, 
long-suffering house-mother, the dairy overseer, the young school- 
master, the gentle girl earning her poor little weekly wage by 
teaching in a kindergarten, the painter of the prize picture is a 
demi-god. Each and all bring him incense of praise and tribute of 
self-sacrifice ; and he is the unhappiest of the family group. “What 
have I if I have not all?” says the youth. Willy begins to feel that 
the success of Sodom’s Ende was a flash in the pan. It has left him 
an elegant ineptitude—idle, uncreative—the spoilt darling of a 
financial demi-monde. His best friend shakes his head at him. He 
has felt the rapture of going up like a rocket; he is feeling the 
anguish of coming down like a stick. Kramer, that mild Tom 
Pinch-like creature, is devoting all his leisure moments to preparing 
a lecture which he is to deliver at the District Association, and 
which he is using as a vehicle for the praise of his hero, at whose 
shrine he has already sacrificed the modest capital that would have 
enabled him to start a private school, and to help whom he has 
drudged as a teacher. 

Clairchen wonders that he should have the courage to speak in 
public. “ Oh, it is only for Willy’s sake—just for this once a poor 
devil like me can do something for him. When they invited me I 
chose the following subject, ‘The Development of German Art, 
with Particular Reference to Painting during the Penultimate 
Decade of the Nineteenth Century.’ A beautiful title, eh?” 

“A little long,” says Clirchen, eating her modest supper at a 
corner of the table, while Kramer—who loves her better than any- 
thing on earth except his demi-god—learns his oration by rote. 

“New paths, gentlemen, will be opened for German art by a 
young painter who, in his powerful creative force, combines the 
fire of romantic colouring with the depth of the German school. 
This youthful genius, gentlemen, who, in the prize picture, Sodom’s 
Ende, spread his eagle wings, is called Willy Janikow.” 

Clirchen is charmed, and these amiable simpletons talk of their 
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idol, and Clarchen learns that he is to leave them to-morrow for his 
bachelor quarters. Why ? Has he not everything he can desire here ? 

Kramer. That’s more than we can understand, Fraulein Cliirchen : that 
is the penalty of genius : always restless—driven hither and thither—always 
---as I said before—(flourishing his arms)—restless—driven hither and 
thither. Lord Byron was like that. 

Clarchen notices a letter lying on the table addressed to the 
painter, odorous with a perfume they know of old. Willy comes in 
quietly while they are talking of him, and lays a caressing hand 
on the girl’s hair. “Ah, that is Willy,” she cries; and her adora- 
tion of Willy breathes in every word she speaks. He opens the 
letter with a vexed air, and throws the envelope into a waste-paper 
basket. It is an appointment for that evening. “Meet me at eight 
o’clock in front of your new home.” 

“She won’t give me an hour’s peace,” he mutters, as he tears the 
note into atoms, and drops them into the basket. 

When Clirchen has left them, Kramer tells how one of Willy’s 
gay young friends, a man he has brought casually to the house, has 
followed her in the street. 

Willy laughs at his tragic vehemence, reads his secret as easily 
as a book, and offers to plead for him with Clarchen, since he 
is too shy to tell his own story. “ Will you—will you really do this 
for me?” cries the Innocent. “Such a kindness will more than 
cancel any poor service I have ever done for you.” 

Willy has just referred to his humble friend’s sacrifices. Kramer 
asks for so little—if she will but allow him to hope. 

Willy pushes him out of the room. “Go for a stroll, and come 
back in half-an-hour to hear my news.” 

Clairchen returns, and there follows a scene in which her love for 
the painter breathes in every word, in every faltering broken speech. 
He plays upon this timid, sensitive nature, knowing every touch of 
this delicate human instrument. He knows too well that it is he, 
Willy, whom she loves, and he alone; and it is not without a 
struggle that he is true to his honourable purpose—not without 
one last kiss upon forehead and lips, one tender moment in which 
the golden head lies upon his breast, and the violet eyes look up at 
him. It is Kramer for whom he pleads, he tells her. She recoils, 
shuddering. But she will do anything Willy bids her. She need 
not engage herself irrevocably, he tells her, if she will give him 
leave to hope. “Yes,” she falters, “he may hope.” And Kramer 
reappears, and Willy thanks God that he has resisted temptation. 
Kramer is overcome by his happiness—can hardly believe in it. 
“I—I who have nothing—am nothing! Now, let anyone come 
too near you!” he exclaims, thinking of the young reprobate who 
has followed her in the street, “ and I will strangle the hound!” 
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Clirchen starts back, scared at his vehemence, and makes as if at 
the same time to protect Willy, and fly to him for protection. 
“I—I was joking, only joking,” apologizes Kramer. 

Willy is going, pauses at the door, and looks back at them. 

“Tt’s a mad world!” he exclaims; and they hear his wild 
laughter echoing along the corridor. 


The Third Act begins at sunset in the same place. Willy is sitting 
by the window, watching the sinking sun. His mother has laid out his 
dress clothes, bids him dress in good time, and goes out. Riemann 
comes and talks to him, with grave common sense, reproaches 
and encourages him, laughs at his rhodomontade, his scorn of the 
common-place and respectable. “I have lived through all that,” 
says the Professor : “it is the folly of youth: that is all: you talk as 
if you were seventeen, instead of seven-and-twenty.” 

“You speak with the voice of the work-a-day world,” remonstrates 
Willy. 

“Yes; and you are a Sunday child. You may laugh: I have been 
creeping close to the ground all my life, under the burden of my 
conscience. I am a plebeian, for 1 am amoral man. You are an 
aristocrat, a descendant of the ancient Greeks, in whose mind the 
beautiful and the good were fused into one. But noblesse oblige, 
my lad. A man of your type is either a king ora scoundrel. If 
you have been given the power to understand the song of the birds, 
you should at least take the trouble to interpret it.” 

“Do what you like with me; but don’t remind me of my 
incapacity. That troubles me already to the point of desperation. 
I can do nothing, nothing. I amadead man. And yet I may be 
able to work, look you, in the new studio. But I want something, 
someone that would be to me as my destiny, who would teach me 
to take life from its loftier side again.” 

“What you want,” answers Riemann, “is purity, nothing more; 
purity in you and about you. You have made too close a study of 
women ; for once seek happiness with one woman. But she must 
be pure—pure as light. Try only as an honest man and an honest 
worker to find rest within two gentle arms, and see what a stream 
of purity and strength will rush into your life.” 

Willy. That sounds like music (looking towards Clarchen’s door). If 
that were possible, close at hand? No: even that would turn to pollution 
with me. It is as if my breath were poison, tainting all that comes 
near me. 

He declares that he is free : he is to make an end of his entangle- 
ment this very day. 

“ But let there be no half measures,” urges Riemann. “I ask no 
questions; but do you promise me that ?” Willy promises, and his 
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friend leaves him ; and, after a little emotional scene with Clirchen, 
Adah and Kitty appear—unlooked-for visitors in that house which 
they enter to-day for the first time. Willy is vexed beyond 
measure, and does not disguise his feelings. “I am in your house: 
you have only to show me the door,” Adah says, when they are 
left téte-d-téte; and then follows a scene of bitterest upbraiding. 
“See how I struggle with myself not to wound you,” he protests! 
“ But my whole existence is at stake. Tell me at once that you 
want me to remain your slave; for then I shall have strength enough 
to break my fetters, But this miserable giving way paralyses me— 
makes me helpless.” 

No: she wants only to take counsel with him—truly and honestly 
as becomes two good comrades. “And if we are convinced,” she 
says, “that total severance from me can conduce to your happiness, 
[ will vanish out of the circle of your life as utterly as if the breath 
of your hatred had blown me into space.” 

Willy. What are you contemplating ? 

Adah. Do not be frightened. I shall not court death. That would be 
to pay life too much honour. And you, my dear foolish boy! Alas, you have 
no idea how young you are still, and what an honest, well-conducted citizen 
you may become when you have done with me and sin. Six pictures and 
a baby every year. 

The duologue is too long to quote. The lady has the upper hand, 
and seems to have the stronger sense upon her side. She offers him 
the key of the studio she has furnished. He tries to reject this 
gift of hers—the temple she has made for his art ;—but she tells 
him that to alter her arrangements would be to advertise their 
quarrel, and to create a scandal which would ruin them both. 


Adah, One doesn’t easily dissolve such a partnership as ours. There is 
one item that no divine Power can erase, that rivets you and me to each 
other with brazen chains; and that is mutual guilt. We may hate each 
other, and fly from each other with all the strength we have ; but I belong 
to you, and you to me. That is our curse ; or our blessing—as we choose. 

Willy. Our curse, Adah—you will find that out. . . . I feel I shall 
never get free from you. I have learnt to see with your eyes, to think with 
your mind, Your talk of mutual guilt and brazen chains was either play- 
acting, in which you yourself did not believe, or a hideous reality. 1 am 
still too young to decide that point, and too weary besides. I suffer here 
and here (pointing to the back of his head and his chest). I want rest. 
Bring me the woman with whom you wish to yoke me. I will not murmur. 
I will go into the yoke (passionately) ; but woe to you if you cheat me out 
of my little bit of future. I give you my happiness into the bargain! 
What need have I of happiness? But my creative power—do you hear 
me !—(seizing her by the shoulders)—the great, the burning power !—I 
want that back again. 

Later in the same scene Adah and Frau Janikow are face to 
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face, the mother seeing only in this fine lady her son’s powerful 
friend, and the purchaser of his prize picture, Sodom’s Ende ; his 
benefactress, as she calls her. 

Kitty is introduced to this worthy person as a possible wife for 
her son—Kitty, young, charming, rich; a golden prize in the mar- 
riage lottery. But the worthy person confesses that there is an 
objection to her son; he is not all his benefactress believes him to 
be; it is her duty to tell Frau Adah that he has a sweetheart. 
The benetactress is startled, but quickly recovers. “We must 
leave her to her fate,” she replies. “There is so much the more 
reason for getting him married.” Frau Adah plans a Utopian 
future for him, and the worthy mother is all melting gratitude. 
She invites Willy’s parents to the impending dinner and dance— 
an invitation which savours more of impulse than of society tact. 

Nor does this feminine diplomate act in harmony with her 
worldly-wise speech when she sits down of her own accord, like 
Jim the Penman writing the fatal cheque, to scribble a letter to 
the dairy overseer, whose pride would reject a verbal invitation. 

And then comes one of those dramatic intervals of dumb show 
and hard staring—as in Sir Charles Young’s masterpiece—which 
require the highest qualities in actor or actress, and can too easily 
be made ridiculous by inferior acting. Frau Janikow reads the 
letter, recognizes the handwriting, and gazes at the paper with 
speechless horror. 

“JI hope the Herr, your husband, will be satisfied,” says Adah. 
Frau Janikow looks at her and then at the letter, strikes her 
forehead, looks feverishly for the previous letter that lay on the 
table earlier in the scene, searches the whole room, and then swoops 
down upon the waste-paper basket, unfolds several crumpled enve- 
lopes, which she throws away till she finds one, which she holds 
side by side with Adah’s note. “Did you—write—that ?” 

Adah tries to deny, but cannot, and with a sudden resolve answers 
wb 

And then she tries to justify herself. What does the house- 
mother know of such an existence as hers? Her husband leaves 
her for disreputable women. She has sent her children away so that 
they may see and hear nothing of their father’s life. 

Her children! She has children. That makes her conduct seem 
impossible to Frau Janikow. 

Into her barren life this young man hascome. Gifted, handsome, 
warm-hearted. Yes, she pleads her right to be happy—only to be 
happy. But that is all over and done with, she says, after a fit of 
hysterical sobbing; he escapes me—I can hold him no longer. 
There is nothing left for me to do but to see him happy with 
another. That shall be my atonement. 
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She entreats Frau Janikow to help her in this task, threatens her 
with her son’s ruin if she refuses—kneels at her feet, calls her 
“mother,” and leaves the worthy person bewildered, overborne by 
this emotional whirlwind, standing dumb and scared, as Willy re- 
enters in evening dress, careless and light of speech. “Frau Adah 
gone? How did you like her? A magnificent woman, eh? But too 
clever—much too clever.” 

A brief dialogue follows between Clarchen and Frau Janikow, in 
which the girl betrays her passion for the painter in a burst of 
tears, and the tableau curtain falls to mark a lapse of time. It rises 
upon a scene—one of the most impressive—quite the most 
poignant in this tragedy of ruined lives; but a scene which could 
not be acted upon the English stage. The profligate descends to a 
lower depth in sin, and drags an innocent victim with him. On all 


around him his influence is fatal: most fatal to her who loves him 
most. 


Act Four shows the Barezinowski mansion in full féte. A dinner 
party is followed by a dance, and sounds of music and laughter are 
heard from an adjoining salon, while such incongruous figures as 
old Janikow, much the worse for wine, and his anxious, apprehen- 
sive wife, appear in the foreground. Here Kitty’s admirers discuss 
her in a fatuous tone. One of them owns to having kissed her 
during a game of billiards. That was a part of the game. “ And if 
she boxed your ears ?” insinuates his friend. “That also belongs to 
the game.” 

Old Janikow enters on the arm of the stockbroker, who makes 
here his second and last appearance in the play, and whose 


tranquil pessimism leaves nothing to be desired. “Are you 
amusing yourselves?” he asks a group of friends, who answer, 
simultaneously, “No!” “In confidence, no more am I,” he replies. 


He hands over the tipsy dairyman to one of them. “ But, between 
ourselves,” looking back at them as he goes away, “the dinner 
was good.” “Oh, yes!” they answer, languidly. “What one may 
call a solid, middle-class dinner,” adds Barezinowski. 

The comic relief for this act is provided by the drunken Janikow, 
who is loquacious in his cups, babbling of his dairy and his cows, 
and is finally led away by his victim Siegfried to take a hand at 
piquet, to appear no more. 

Then comes a scene between the well-meaning didactic Riemann 
and the mournful Frau Janikow, ashamed of her faded silk gown 
and her old-fashioned headdress, and asking herself why she con- 
sented to cross that threshold. Willy enters presently with Dro- 
bisch, the physician, who invites his confidence, holds out the hand 
of friendship, feeling his pulse as they clasp hands. 
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“A hundred and sixteen,” mutters the doctor. “Look here, my 
dear fellow: rest is the quintessence of life. What you have there 
under your waistcoat is not of the strongest—it needs rest—rest. 
I want to advise you—as your friend naturally—as doctor, no, no. 
Avoid every emotion for some time to come. Why don’t you stay 
snugly at home? Look now: it is so delightfully quiet yonder by 
the canal—no noise of carriage-wheels. So now go home, like a 
good fellow. I'll write you a prescription; and I'll drop in upon 
you early to-morrow morning to look at your studio.” 

No: he will not be warned: he is full of fever and unrest. He 
goes away; and there is a short scene between Adah and Weisse, 
the man of letters, who talks to her plainly, tells her that her pas- 
sions and emotions are all nerves, nothing but nerves; what she 
calls Fate is merely nerves. He urges her to make her separation 
from Willy absolute—hints at the unworthy motives that are being 
ascribed to her. 

The opportunity has occurred. A New York parvenw wishes to 
decorate his dining-room with frescoes. 

“No, no,” she cries. “Why do you want to ruin two lives?” he 
asks, She answers with hysterical sobs. 

“ Nerves, all nerves,” says Weisse. “Come: what is it you want ? 
I'll solve that riddle for you. You don’t know yourself what you 
want.” 

He tells her that this is her opportunity—her one chance of set- 
ting things right—and she is in danger of losing the chance for 
ever. 

Adah. What can happen to me if I do? 

Weisse, Not much—no! Tragedy is not invented for natures like 
yours and mine, Not much—no. A shoulder-shrug, a smile, here and there 
a hand drawn back, when you want to grasp it; at night a little more sul- 
fonal ; in the day a few more hours spent in listless lying down upon the 
sofa, 

And then with a gallant little speech he leaves her. 

“T have not the courage,” she says to herself, as Kitty comes run- 
ning in, deeply moved, and falls on her aunt’s neck, whispering, “He 
has asked me for an interview—he is coming here. Heavens! how I 
tremble.” “Are you so frightened?” “No: Iam so happy.” “Be 
calm, my child.” Adah kisses her, and goes away, murmuring, “ Too 
late.” 

Enter Willy, breathless, with faltering steps, muttering to himself. Now, 
straight into the yoke. (He struggles for words.) 

Kitty (anxious to break the silence). You wanted to see me. Good 
heavens ! how ill you are looking. 

Wily. Itisnothing—nothing. If you will allow me, I’llsitdown. We 
have still the quadrille to dance. (She runs to assist him.) Thank you. I 
—yes. Do you know what I have to say to you? 
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Kitty (kindly), Aunt Adah allowed me to guess. 

Willy. Yes. So much the better. Then I may be brief. Expect no 
impassioned declaration of love from me. I have told too many lies in 
my so-called youth. No, no, no: I didn’t mean to say that. I mean—if 
one—yes—lI love you. That is certain. And I offer you my hand. There 
is not much left in this hand (turning his hand about and contemplating 
it), It is yellow and shrunken, and has forgotten how to work. But I 
am told you set some value on it. There is no accounting for taste. 

Kitty. You should not speak to me like this. 

Willy. Why not? 

Kitty. Do you know what I think about this hand ? 

Willy. H’m! 

Kitty. You won’t be angry if it isn’t quite the thing (offering him her 
hand). 

Willy. Well? 

Kitty takes his hand suddenly and kisses it. 

Willy (confused). My dear young lady, you put me to shame. 

Kitty. Is not that the hand which painted Sodom’s Ende? 

Willy (much perplexed). Why do you remind me of that ? 

Kitty. Does that put you to shame ? 

Willy. More than all. (To himself) One thing excepted. (Resuming 
his ironical tone) Ah! child, you could never understand that. 

Kitty. Not even if I were to try very hard? 

Willy, Ha! ha! ha! How would you explain that to yourself ? 

Kitty. I think that it wounds you to remember that you have achieved 
nothing of equal merit since, and I think that you look back with longing 
and with envy—one can say envy: can’t one ?—to the bygone time when 
you were working at that picture, full of joyous hope. 

Willy (startled). Ah! your aunt has told you all this. 

Kitty. Oh, no: my aunt sees things from a different standpoint. She 
is always trying to be brilliant, to pose as a beautiful, unhappy being; to 
sit in a circle of admirers, and say unheard-of things—half-poetical and 
half-improper. 

Willy. Professor Riemann, perhaps, has told you a great deal about 
me. 

Kitty. No,no. I found out that for myself long ago. When you 
used to come in smiling, and yet looking bored, and looked round—so— 
I used always to think, “ It would be better for him to be standing before 
his easel than trifling here.” 

Willy. Ah! child, child! why have you never spoken to me like that ? 

Kitty. What? Didn’t you always treat me as a weak, thoughtless, 
silly creature? And in the end I thought myself nothing better. And 
who can venture to say anything where Aunt Adah is? I am thoughtless 
—yes ! 

And then she tells him how evil-minded people are in that house 
—of the dark hints she had heard about his relations with her 
aunt. 

Kitty. Is not that horrid ? 
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Willy. Horrid? Yes, yes! 

Kitty. Oh, I have often almost believed them—when you have sent me 
away. Don't be angry: I am ashamed to think of myself. I am 
jealous little toad. Only think, I was jealous even of that sweet girl, 


your foster-sister ; and yet I loved her at first sight. We are orphans, 
too, both of us. 


Willy. Oh, this is maddening ! 

Kitty. Why isn’t she here to-night? I wrote to ask her. I begged 
her to come. 

Willy. I don’t know: I was not at home. 

Kitty. Ah, if I could only be like her: so quiet and so——-_ But that is 
all over. Iam a bad lot. If I once begin to confess—but yes: I must 
tell you all. There is an atmosphere in this house—one must be foolish 
and frivolous whether one will or not. 

She makes the confession of her own coquetries with the 
utmost naiveté. Five of her admirers have written to her, and to 
two of them she has replied. Three have kissed her, and one she 
kissed again. And he was the worst of them all. She shudders 
still at the thought, for then she was in great danger. “ Who was 
he?” Willy asks. “He is gone now: the handsome attaché from 
the Greek Embassy.” 

Willy makes a contemptuous exclamation. 

Kitty. Why do you speak so scornfully of him? You and he were 
ulways spoken about in the same manner. 

Willy. Yes, yes. You are right. 

Kitty. But worse than that is what I have heard, and what I have 
talked about. Until now I have been made up of sheer frivolity. It 
has saddened me often to think of all that I know of life; and often have 
I said to myself, “‘ Better so, for so much more steadfast will you stand 
when you have released yourself.” And so I will. But I have a great 
favour to ask you. When we are married—you do wish to marry me: 
don’t you? (He nods Yes.) Then there is no harm if I talk about it: is 
there? (He shakes his head laughingly.) And you mustn’t think that I 
am ungrateful to Aunt Adah. Only, pray, pray let us go out of this 
house, away from all these people. 

Willy (with hysterical joy). Kitty, you say that? 

Kitty. Ah, please, please! And now it is all cleartome. Only for 
your sake have IJ stayed here, and joined in all their folly, at the risk of 
being jeered at by them all. And do you know how I think of us both, 
you and me? As two weak, wandering souls, who cannot find their way 
to Heaven alone—only together—only together ! 

Willy (deeply moved). This is like a dream. 

Kitty. And then, you know, if we are brave and resolute, and try to 
reach a higher life, that is nobody’s business. 

Willy. No, no: that is nobody’s (Sinks back giddily.) 

Kitty. What’s the matter ? 

Willy. Nothing. T am all right again. 
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Kitty. If you were to be ill! No, no: that’s nothing—I would soon 
make you well again with good nursing. But you must not believe that 
my love cherishes only the handsome Willy Janikow—every woman’s idol 
—the famous painter. I shall be awfully proud of you, of course; but if 
you were a stonebreaker by the wayside, and I were your wife, I should 
know no higher ambition than to place the stones for you so that your 
work might be easiest. 

Willy. Gracious God ! why dost thou show me this Paradise, when I 
have lost it ? 

Kitty (anwiously), Dear Herr Willy. 

Willy (starting to his feet). No: nothing is yet lost. I can still—ah, I 
will not think of that. I will—give me your hands—so—the impulse 
which draws me to you—whether it is love or—(looks nervously right and 
left)—or—agony—I do not know. But it seems to me that it is you who 
have been lacking in my life. 1 need you—I cling to you. But will not you, 
too, forsake me? (She shakes her head, smiling at him.) Do not do that, You 
see, 1 have lost all—even my home. Don’t ask me why . . . Think 
nothing, nothing, nothing of that. You must give me back all—all I have 
lost—even conscience—for mine is of no more use. Yes: you are right: we 
are two poor erring souls. But you shall see. I am strong. I will carry 
you through the world. I—ah, I am so miserable! I am so happy! 

He sinks at her feet, sobbing, and hides his face in the folds of 
her gown. To them, at this passionate moment, enters the mother. 
Willy shows her his bride, appeals to her for loving appreciation, 
and rushes away; and then that familiar demon of the tragic stage 
which puts it into the minds of well-meaning people to make the 
ghastliest revelations obliges Mrs. Janikow to open poor Kitty’s eyes 
as to her aunt’s conduct, and so drives the distracted girl into the 
wintry streets in her ball-dress and satin slippers—a despairing 
fugitive. Willy returns to find her that moment gone, and is 
hindered in his instant pursuit of her by his mother and Riemann. 
“ Let me go. What do you know of the happiness that I need ?” he 
cries to the mother; and then to Riemann, who bars the way, “And 
you, doleful moralist, let me go!” 

Riemann. Don’t rave: only say where you want to go. 

Willy. I want to follow her—to speak to her. I will fasten myself to 
her heels. If she enters a house I will lie on the threshold, and wait for 
her like a dog. They have said I had a magic with women. This time I 
will put it to the test. Out of my way! - 

Scarcely has he gone when Kramer forces his way into the room 
in quest of Clirchen. She has left the house, dressed in the white 
gown she wore at her confirmation. “She is not here?” “No.” 
“Then God have mercy upon us!” 

The portiére of the drawing-room is drawn aside, and Adah 
shows herself, amidst sounds of music and laughter from within. 


“Change costumes for the quadrilles,” she cries, clapping her 
hands. 
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The final Act is brief. Fast move the footsteps of Nemesis. 
The curtain rises on Willy’s studio in all its splendour of artistic 
properties—tiger-skins, Oriental carpets, antique armoury arranged 
as trophies, and lying about in confusion. In the background, 
through the half-drawn portiére, is seen the luxurious bedchamber 
by the glimmer of a coloured lamp. Hither the painter brings 
Kitty, almost unconscious, wrapped in the folds of his capacious 
coat. He has found her, and brought her through the night and 
the storm ; breathless and exhausted himself, he carries her to a sofa, 
where she sinks down helpless. He kneels by her, entreats 
her to come back to life, to speak to him. All shall yet be well. 
But her first feeling on recovering her senses is of repulsion—of 
fear. He pleads with her, reminds her of all that he has said to 
her yonder in the street, while the storm was raging round them, 
Yes, she remembers: he followed her. “I drove you from me ten 
times over; but you always came back ; and then I was so tired, and 
I was borne along as in a dream, and said ‘ Yes’ to everything; 
and you took advantage of my senseless state, and brought me here 
like a wild beast with his prey. And now let me go!” she cries, 
starting to her feet. He pleads; he wins her confidence. His 
charm does not fail him now. He makes her understand that she 
is safe with him—sacred and safe—his wife to-morrow: the good 
angel who is to redeem him and purify his life. She is shivering 
with cold, and he lights a fire and wraps her in a fur mantle, and 
they two sit by the hearth together. 

“That is a noteworthy thing, this bit of fire,” he says, “for it is 
the first hearth-fire in our united lives. Ah, how pure and sacred 
will I hold it all my life long! Humph! yes: Riemann is a fool with 
his purity. What should I have to do with you if you looked up 
at me like an unsuspecting lamb, armed with a little bit of 
maidenly pride, and nothing more. No, no, no, no: I need under- 
standing, you see. I need a being who has just escaped being lost, 
as I lost myself: one who will understand me as I understand 
her. Her do I need, and her I have. God be praised! I have her: 
and now, say, do you still want to go?” 

Kitty. No, Willy: I will stay with you now and always. 

Willy. Now, then, we are all in order. (He clasps her hand, and they are 
silent.) Now we are sitting here like the King’s two children in the long-ago 
fairy-world, on a barren rock in the sea, and we mean to build our house 
in spite of the world—in spite of all that law and morality, and, worse 
still, the healthy feeling of mankind can oppose to us. 

He tells her that he will go early next morning to Weisse, who 
has made him an offer—a splendid offer. “Directly we are married 
we will go across the sea.” “Ah, yes, yes: far away.” “ Don’t 
believe that this is to be our home. We only take shelter here for 
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a single night.” “Ah, that is well. There is something stifling in 
this darkness.” She listens apprehensively to a noise in the street. 
He reassures her. A drunken man, perhaps, being hauled away by 
the police. Nothing more. He lights the lamp, and she looks 
round shudderingly. Oh, what odious splendour! He asks, does 
she really believe that he may achieve something even yet? “ Yes: 
I can conquer a world: yes, yes, thank God! I feel it. I have it 
in this wrist. It has become supple again.” He stops in the midst 
of exulting laughter, and says to himself, “Zhat must not be 
thought of.” Presently the sound of voices and the tumult in the 
strect grow louder. “ What is that noise again ?” asks Willy. Kitty 
clings to him. At last someone has come to take her away. “ Let 
them try,” cries her lover: “ you shall take a spear, I a battle-axe, 
and we'll build a barricade with my worthless pictures. (He draws 
her to the window.) “Why, it is an uproar !” 


Kitty. Look there! They are coming to this house. (The house-hell 
rings loudly. She screams, and clings faster to him.) They have come for 
me! They have come for me! 

Willy. Have no fear. (He opens the window and calls to those below.) 
Whiat’s the matter ? 

Kramer's voice. Willy, open the door. 

Willy (speaking to Kitty). Keep still. (He shuts the window.) Hide 
yourself. It isa friend. He brings me news from home. (Kitty conceals 
herself behind the draperies. Willy goes out.) 

A pause, during which Kitty comes forward, listening breathlessly. 
A shrill shriek from Willy rings in the distance—then again a 
pause, and staggering footsteps are heard. Kitty draws back into 
the corner. 

Willy rushes in, with distorted features, looking backwurd, 
horror-stricken, to the door, beckoning— 

“ [In there, in there! Not here!” 

He shuts the door, and rushes backwards across the whole width 
of the stage in a slanting line to the fire-place, where he remains 
standing, with his face hidden, as if seeking shelter. Muffled 
voices and heavy footsteps are heard outside. They go into the 
inner room. The voices are heard for some moments from 
within, near the bed, and then they gradually cease, and the 
footsteps retire. 

Kitty (coming forward with clasped hands). Willy, what is it? What? 

He does not answer, and she totters fearfully towards the ewrtain 
that screens the inner room. 

Kramer appears, pale, broken, his clothes mud-stained. 

Kitty pushes past him, lifts the curtain a little way, and gives 
a scream, then turns to Kramer, and asks in «a faint voice, “ Is 
she dead ?” 
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Kramer (startled). What—what? Who are you? 

Kitty. What does that matter? Is she dead ? 

Kramer. 1t may be. 

Kitty. How did you find her ? 

Kramer. I wanted to get at Willy—that he might help to search for 
her—and just then they dragged her out of the water. 

Kitty. Have they sent for a doctor ? 

Kramer. They’ll bring one with them from the Watch-house. It is too 
late. (Sinks upon the sofa.) 

Willy (pulling himself together). Kitty, my mother is waiting at home 
in anguish about this child. Will you undertake, now in the middle of 
the night, to find your way to her, so that she may know the worst ? 

Kramer. She will know soon enough. 

Willy (aside to him). Can’t you see that I want to get her out of the 
way? What we two have to settle with each other——! 

Kramer. What then ? 

Willy. Wait. (Zo Aitty) Go, my child ; let the porter’s wife go with 
you; and she will lend you a cloak too, perhaps. Go, go, and stop with 
my mother. She needs you (smiling at her.) To-morrow, early, we shall 
see each other again. 

Kitty. Ah, Willy ! (going to him). 

Willy. Don’t worry me, 

Kitty (scared and anxious). Willy! (She goes out slowly, looking back 
at him), 

Kramer sits brooding, lost in thought. 

Willy. There—there goes my last hope,—so, so. What now! (Sinking 
down in front of the curtain and pressing the folds of it against his face.) 
Pity me, Clirchen : I was a scoundrel. Yes! yes! but I did not know what 
L was doing. . . . Clirchen, I did not want to be your murderer. 

Kramer (as if to a madman). Willy! 

Willy. You there, man? You have done a great deal for me: you 
have worked for me day and night; you have gone about the town to 
borrow money for me; you have been hungry and cold; you have spoilt 
your life for my sake. Now do me only one more favour, and strike me 
dead. 

Kramer. What has come to you, Willy ? 

Willy. Yes, yes—I will tell no more lies. I am again an honest man, 

here !—there! (He drays back the curtain. The lamp is extinguished. 
Cliirchen is seen lying dead upon the bed hy the light of a candle.) That is 
my work! That is what I have done ! 

Kramer (who begins to understand his meaning). You—you—have 
destroyed—my—— 

Willy. Yes: I betrayed your sweetheart—yes— yes!-—and she came 
here before my house—and drowned herself. Do you understand now ? 

Kramer. You!—you!—you! (He seizes him by the collar and shakes 
him.) You miserable hound !—you hound! (//e releases him and rushes 
about in search of a weapon.) A weapon! a weapon! (He snatches an iron 
club from the wall.) 

VOL. XXI. 49 
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(Willy puts his hand to his mouth, drops on the edge of a chair, and 
then, unable to steady himself, falls to the ground with his face down- 
wards.) 

Kramer (staring at him as he lies on the ground). Blood! blood! I did 
not strike him. I meant—at first—to strike him. Willy, no! I will not 
be your murderer. Willy, rouse yourself! Look up!—Willy—my dear 
boy. Look now—if you were to die! My God! where does the doctor 
live? If the doctor doesn’t come all will be over with him. And I—! 
(On his knees, listening.) He breathes—yes: he breathes! Willy, hold on 
for just five minutes, and the doctor will be here. Hold on justas long as 
that, my boy! (J?ushes out). 

(Willy raises himself painfully on one knee, pointing with his right hand 
into empty space.) ‘That is a burning forest. . . . Ah, madness! 
Ha! I am quite—yah! (He draws his hand across his lips and then 
looks at the hand.) Aha! Then, that is the end! Is there no one? 
No, no! in life I had too much love around and about me: therefore, 
must I die utterly alone. If there were not so much that I want 
to paint? I must paint—at once! (Lifts himself to his feet with an 
effort, and in looking round sees the dead Clirchen.) Ah! how lovely 
she is as she lies there and sleeps. The angle that the arm makes with 
the bosom! I must sketch that—at once—at once—quick—so! (He 
totters to the easel and seizes the charcoal pencil, pressing his handkerchief to 
his mouth from time to time. So! Ah! the line there! How lovely 
(with intensifying anguish.) Not yet—not yet death! I want to work— 
I want to—work. 

He falls backwards, dragging the easel, to which he has heen clinging, over 
with him , 

And so the curtain falls upon this tragedy of wasted lives. So 
ends Sodom’s Doom. 


M. E. Brappon. 
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“ CEs souvenirs seront un délassement de mon esprit et non point 
une ceuvre de littérature. Ils ne sont retracés que pour moi seul. 
Cet écrit sera un miroir dans lequel je m’amuserai 4 regarder mes 
contemporains et moi-méme, et non point un tableau que je destine 
au public. Mes meilleurs amis n’en auront point connaissance, car 
je veux conserver la liberté de peindre sans flatterie et moi et eux- 
mémes. Je veux rechercher sinctrement quels sont les motifs 
secrets qui nous ont fait agir, eux et noi wussi bien que les autres 
hommes, et, les ayant conpris, les dire. En un mot, je veux que 
expression de mes souvenirs soit sincére et, pour cela, il est 
nécessaire qu’elle reste entiérement secréte.” 

This passage from the Souvenirs de Alexis de Tocqueville paints 
the character of the book with far more accuracy than could any 
criticism. It is a fragment of autobiography written with absolute 
sincerity by a thinker who made it his sole ain to discover and 
to express the truth. The perfection of Tocqueville’s style and the 
pungency of his epigrams suggest to English readers that the 
Recollections were intended for publication. The idea is natural, 
but mistaken. It is of the very essence of Tocqueville’s character, 
it is part of his aristocratic turn of mind, that he never wrote a 
sentence which was not a model of expression. Moreover, careful 
students will discover that his last-published work is composed 
with what Tocqueville would have considered a certain laxity and 
freedom of language. The book gains thereby in interest. In his 
well-known writings Tocqueville was too careful about his style; for 
the sake of succinctness and correctness he sometimes sacrificed 
force. It would have been well had L’Ancien Régime et la 
Révolution been written off with the same recklessness as the 
Souvenirs. More of the treatise would have been completed, and 
what was completed would have gained in interest. We may take 
it, then, as certain that the Recollections give us Tocqueville’s true 
impressions of ’48. But they give us something which is much 
more important than any addition to our knowledge of French 

* Souvenirs de Alexis de Toequeville, publiés par Le Compte de Tocqueville, 
Paris: Calmann Livy, 1893, V. and 427 pp. 
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history. They present such a portrait of Tocqueville as could have 
been drawn by no one but himself. They set before us his whole 
way of thinking and feeling. They enable us to perceive the nature 
and the limits of his genius; they tell us the secrets of his 
character. Every page of them must be studied by anyone who 
wishes to understand an extraordinary crisis in the revolutionary 
movement of France and Europe. But in this article it is not my 
purpose to deal with the Recollections as historical documents. 
My whole aim is to consider them as a portrait of Tocqueville. 

The words I have underlined might be placed as a motto at the 
head of Tocqueville’s works; they contain the secret of his 
genius. His whole life was a ceaseless and successful effort to 
understand and explain the motives which govern the action of men 
as members of a civilized society. It is a mistake to consider him as, 
in the ordinary sense, an historian, though the error is one into which 
readers may not unreasonably fall. For L’Ancien Régime et la Ré- 
volution does in fact throw a flood of light on the annals of France, 
and, if it had been completed, would have been an historical account 
of the revolutionary movement. [’ Ancien Régime, moreover, will be 
the permanent monument of Tocqueville’s reputation. La Démocra- 
tie en Amérique is the achievement—the marvellous achievement— 
of youthful originality and vigour; but it displays the faults of youth ; 
it is marked by immaturity. A critic of the treatise must never 
forget that it is not an account of American democracy, but a 
very different thing, though the distinction has been often over- 
looked—a picture, or rather an analysis, of democracy in America. 
Still, Tocqueville’s most ardent admirers must admit that his 
acquaintance with the United States was imperfect, and that his 
speculations on the intellectual and social conditions and results of 
democracy, especially those contained in his third volume, are as 
rash as they are brilliant. ZL’ Ancien Régime, on the other hand, 
was produced in the full maturity of his powers. It cast a per- 
fectly new light on the development of French institutions; it 
established past contradiction that the old France of the Bourbons 
lived on in many ways into the new France of the Revolution of 
Napoleon and of the Republic. It has influenced every book 
which since its appearance has dealt with the French Revolution. 
L’ Ancien Régime, nevertheless, is not in reality a history; it is an 
historical essay on the nature and tendencies of modern democracy ; 
it constitutes, paradoxical though the assertion sound, the comple- 
ment to the Democracy in America The earlier in date of the two 
books is an attempt, and not always a satisfactory one, to explain 
the characteristics of democratic society in France by a comparison 
with the fully-developed democracy of the United States. The 
later work approaches the same subject from another side: it 
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explains the democratic society of France by tracing out the true 
relation between the wncien régime and the institutions which 
are the offspring of monarchical despotism, and bear, as Tocque- 
ville proves, the marks of their lineage. And as L’Ancien Réyime 
is a treatise and not a history, so Tocqueville is in reality not 
an historian but a master in political philosophy. If this be 
not realized, he is certain to be misunderstood, and in the end 
to be underrated. He lacks several of the gifts necessary to 
place a man in the first rank of historical writers. He was not 
a great narrator. He could depict, or rather analyze, with un- 
rivalled skill, scenes and events which passed before his eyes. The 
description, for example, of the attack on the National Assembly 
on the 15th of May, 1848, is in its way an unequalled account of a 
revolutionary crisis. But there is nothing in his works to show 
that he could have told the great tale of the past with the lucidity 
and the splendour with which Macaulay narrates the annals of 
England. Nor was he possessed by that passion for research 
which (whether rightly or not) is now regarded as the chief among 
the virtues of an historian. He shows a competent knowledge 
of French history ; towards the end of his life he was on the way 
to acquiring a mastery of that multitude of details which must be 
studied by any investigator who tries to explain the condition of 
France under the ancient monarchy. But erudition was never his 
strong point. His reputation does not rest upon his learning. Of the 
United States he knew more than one could have believed it possi- 
ble for a young Frenchman to learn in not much more than two 
years. But his acquaintance with American institutions when he 
wrote the book which gave him a European reputation was super- 
ficial, and (what is characteristic) he does not seem to have increased 
his knowledge of America in later life. As a repertory of informa- 
tion about the United States Za Démocrutie en Amérique cannot 
stand comparison for a moment with Bryce’s Americun Com- 
monwealth. In mere knowledge, again, of France before the 
Revolution he has been surpassed by men of far less intellectual 
power. Taine has accumulated a far greater number of facts about 
the uncien régime than were known to Tocqueville. Even then, 
when dealing with his own subjects, Tocqueville was not a great 
historian. This consideration does not detract from his fame; it 
only shows that he inust be judged not as a narrator, but as a 
critic. His aim was to discover the tendencies which guide 
the destinies of modern society. For any ready-:nade scheme 
of historical philosophy he entertained a well-merited contempt. 

“Je hais, pour ma part, ces systémes absolus, qui font dépendre tous 
les événements de l’histoire de grandes causes premieres se liant les 
unes aux autres par une chaine fatale, et qui suppriment, pour 
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ainsi dire, les hommes de lhistoire du genre humain. Je les 
trouve étroits dans leur prétendue grandeur, et faux sous leur air de 
vérité mathématique.” Never was Frenchman less infected by (to 
use the words of a thinker as acute and original as Tocqueville him- 
self) the “morbid appetite for exhaustive and original theories.” * 
Slight, we may be sure, was his respect for systematizers such as 
Buckle and Comte. His method was the analysis of human 
nature as he observed it around him. His fame rests on his 
unrivalled gift for this kind of criticism. The interest of the 
Recollections is mainly this: They show that Tocqueville’s critical 
faculty was always and in all circumstances at work. The past and 
the present, things small no less than things great, present them- 
selves to him as problems. Why Dufaure’s manner changed the 
moment he came within reach of oftice ? Why Louis Philippe gave up 
the throne in 48, when he might have retained it by using half the 
vigour he displayed in 1832? Why the mob could in May ’48 make 
no use of their triumph over the Assembly ? How it was that many 
of Tocqueville’s friends welcomed the Revolution of February ? Why 
he himself, while deploring the triumph of the mob, felt a personal 
relief at the fall of the Orleanist monarchy? Why the demagogues of 
48 could not, with all their violence and recklessness, gain the 
support of the French people? What was the course of policy by 
which the democratic leaders might have attained their end? What 
was likely to be the future of Socialism? These questions, and a 
hundred more, occupied the thoughts and received an answer 
from the genius of Tocqueville. He was possessed, one might 
almost say haunted, by the desire to know the causes of events and 
the sources of human action. In society, in the Assembly, in his 
study, he was in reality one and the same man. His genius was all 
of a piece; his superiority lay in the truthfulness no less than in 
the acuteness which he brought to the analysis of human nature. 

This genius for analysis appears in every one of the reflections 
scattered profusely up and down the first two parts of the 
Souvenirs. Take,as an example, his remarks on the Revolution 
of ’48, both before and after its accomplishment. 

On the 29th of January, 1848, Tocqueville foretold the approach 
of revolution. The 24th of February justified his prediction. His 
prophecy was no hap-hazard guess ; but, on the other hand, it was 
not like some of the denunciatory warnings of Burke, the result of 
foresight inspired by moral passion. It was the product of calm 
judgment, not of heated imagination ; it depended upon an analysis 
of the present exactly similar in character to an analysis of the past. 
Tocqueville examined the tendencies which ruled society in the 
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days of Louis Philippe with the same subtle penetration which some 
years later he applied to the examination of the social state ot 
France under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. His prophecy has long 
been known; but his Recollections add a characteristic touch. He 
was not deceived by his own prophetic success. His intelligence re- 
mained untroubled by the verification of his words; he confesses 
that he himself was surprised at the event, and failed, in reality, to 
foresee the future. He calmly reveals the true source of his power. 
“ J’apercevais, je crois, plus clairement qu’un autre les causes 
générales, qui préparaient l’événement; mais je ne voyais pas les 
accidents qui allaient le précipiter.” 

On the very evening of the 24th of February he perceived at once 
that the violent overthrow of lawful authority was a hopeless 
catastrophe. Ampére and others, in France, Clough and Carlyle, 
in England, and hundreds of thinking men throughout Europe, 
saw in the fall of Louis Philippe the overthrow of cant and corrup- 
tion, and fancied the triumph of the Paris mob was the victory 
of righteousness. Tocqueville was not deceived for a moment. 
He felt no love for Orleanism ; he contemned a system of govern- 
ment carried on in the spirit of a joint-stock company (société 
industrielle) for the private benefit of a limited number of 
shareholders ; the rule of the middle classes untempered by the 
influence either of the people or of the aristocracy could, he 
held, produce neither greatness nor virtue; he breathed more 
freely after the destruction of a sham parliamentary government, 
and felt far more at home in the National Assembly of the 
Republic than in the monarchical Chamber of Deputies. But, for 
ali this, he would not yield to the enthusiasm of the hour; he 
would not let himself be deceived. He at once made his diagnosis 
of the state of society, and announced to his friends who were 
carried away by the excitement of the moment that the triumph 
of popular impatience and contempt for law could lead to nothing 
but evil. On the 24th of February, and indeed long before it, he 
had learnt the lesson, which was forced on all friends of freedom 
by the insurrection of June ’48, and the coup d’état of December 
’51. Though again he noted the incapacity of the popular leaders 
he perceived a truth which escaped both the democrats and the 
reactionists of the day. He saw that in all countries there exist 
means which have not as yet been tried, for the excitement of 
revolutionary enthusiasm, and that the demagogues of ’48 might 
have gained popular support if, instead of attacking the rights of 
landowners and thereby terrifying the French peasant proprietors, 
they had conciliated farmers oppressed with mortgages by demand- 
ing an abolition of debts. The suggestion, it is to be feared, may 
attract the attention of future agitators; it is applicable to other 
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countries than France; usurers, or even fundholders, nay turn out 
to be not more popular than landlords. 

The greatest proof, however, of Tocqueville’s sagacity is his atti- 
tude towards Socialism. No man ever existed who entertained less 
sympathy with communistic ideals. In common with the best men 
of his age, he adored personal freedom ; so keen was his abhorrence 
of tyranny that in the very midst of an insurrection he refused to 
vote in favour of proclaiming a state of siege. Yet he noted the true 
character of the Revolution of February. “Le socialisme,” he writes, 
“restera le caractére essentiel et le souvenir le plus redoutable de la 
révolution de Février. La république n’y apparaitra de loin que 
comme un moyen mais non un but.” Nor does he stop here. 
It was notin his nature to observe a fact without seeking to under- 
stand it. He asks at once whether Socialism may not have a future 
before it. 

“Le socialisme restera-t-il enseveli dans le mépris qui couvre si 
justement les socialistes de 1848? Je fais cette question sans y 
répondre. Je ne doute pas que les lois constitutives de notre 
société moderne ne soient fort modifiées & la longue; elles l’ont 
déja été dans beaucoup de leurs parties principales, mais arriverat- 
on jamais & les détruire et & en mettre d’autres 4 la place? Cela 
me parait impraticable. Je ne dis rien de plus, car, &’ mesure que 
jétudie davantage I’état ancien du monde, et que je vois plus en 
détail le monde méme de nos jours; quand je considére la diversité 
prodigieuse, qui s’y rencontre, non seulement parmi les lois, mais 
parmi les principes des lois, et les différentes formes qu’a prises 
et que retient, méme aujourd’hui, quoi qu’on en dise, le droit de 
propriété sur la terre, je suis tenté de croire que ce qu’on appelle les 
institutions nécessaires ne sont souvent que les institutions auxqu- 
elles on est accoutumé, et qu’en matiére de constitution sociale, le 
champ du possible est bien plus vaste que les hommes qui vivent 
dans chaque société ne se l'imaginent.”* 

Readers of to-day may fail to appreciate the impressiveness 
of these words, for in 1893 socialistic sentiment, if not doctrine, has 
passed from workshops into drawing-rooms, and from the mouths 
of men on the pavement to the speeches of Members of Parlia- 
ment; and Conservative statesmen advocate schemes of social 
innovation at which, forty-five years ago, the most violent Radicals 
would have stood aghast. But to persons old enough to remember 
the movements of 48 and the reaction of 1850 Tocqueville's 
language is startling in its boldness. At the date when he wrote 
down his thoughts Socialism was hated for its wickedness and 
derided tor its absurdity. In England anyone who recognized any 
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good in communistic ideals was deemed almost too manifest, a 
fool to be denounced as a knave: the Christian Socialism of 
Maurice and a few disciples was just tolerated because the manifest 
zeal of their Christian philanthropy earned contemptuous. forgive- 
ness for their very moderate amount of economical heterodoxy. The 
foresight of a thinker who, without any sympathy with the end of 
Socialism, saw that the ridiculous fiasco of 1848 did not forbid the 
future triumph of socialistic ideas cannot be overrated. One 
wonders, in passing, whether Tocqueville ever whispered his specu- 
lations as to the mutability of our social arrangements to Senior or 
to Macaulay, or to any other of the respectable Whigs whom he numn- 
bered among his friends. 

The subtlety and wisdom of Tocqueville’s reflections or maxims 
is known to all readers of his works. But the Recollections place 
him in a new light. In them we see that his habitual mode of 
thought and feeling was characterized by a touch of irony. Criti- 
cism, when he can express himself freely, passes into satire. In 
virtue, further, of his supreme analytical power, he becomes more 
than a humourist; he turns into an historic painter of unrivalled 
brilliancy, and exhibits himself as the satirist of every man, friend 
or foe, who for a moment plays his part in the shifting scenes of 
the revolutionary drama. Consider Tocqueville for a moment as an 
historic painter. There are few things in literature which can rival 
his sketch of Louis Philippe’s Parliament when it unexpectedly 
reached its last day. The rage of the Conservatives deserted by 
Guizot, the temporary exultation of Liberals who thought they were 
destined to become Ministers, the dramatic effect of the appearance 
of the Duchess of Orleans and her children on the benches of the 
Chamber, the one moment at which it was possible that a happy 
mot, or a telling action, might have saved the crown for the Count of 
Paris, the effective silence and the effective rhetoric of Lamartine, 
ull are placed before our eyes as they have never before been 
brought before the world. Note, too, that the humour of the scene 
is never absent from Tocqueville's mind. The last President of the 
Orleanist House of Commons, with his pompous dignity, reminding 
one of the verger of a cathedral (une dignité de suisse de cathé- 
drale) with his utter incapacity, with his absurd habit of showing 
his tears by flapping his hands, would have delighted Carlyle, 
who would have roared over the final blunder by which Sauzet 
deprived his last official act of all dignity: he adjourned the 
sitting by putting on a hat too big for him and then letting it fall 
over hia face. Take, again, the picture of the National Assembly 
when invaded by the mob of Paris. The stolid endurance of the 
representatives, the shouts of the populace, the stifling heat of the 
room, the cracking of the benches as one ruftian after another leaped 
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upon them, the intense anxiety with which the victims of the mob 
listened, and during three hours listened in vain, for the drums of 
the National Guard, the mixed horror and grotesqueness of the 
situation, are absolutely forced upon the imagination of the reader. 
But to a student of human nature the strangest part of the whole 
scene is the attitude of the observer who reports it. Any chance 
might have caused the massacre of Tocqueville and his friends; but 
he is perfectly calm, he is absolutely himself: he criticizes, he reflects, 
he explains how the violence of the mob overreached itself, how the 
populace failed to triumph because they could not for a moment 
keep silence ; above all, he never loses sight of the absurdities of 
the scene. He remembers that it is, after all, a piece of act- 
ing, and reflects that the men of ’48 were, in everything they did, 
second-rate actors bent on imitating the tragedies of the great 
Revolution; as for the scene of May 15, “c’était la parodie du 
24 février, comme le 24 février avait été lui-méme la parodie 
d’autres scénes révolutionnaires.” At the very moment when men 
were trembling for their lives he hears one of the crowd call 
Lacordaire a “vulture,” and express a wish to wring the domini- 
can’s neck. Tocqueville at once makes his reflections; he con- 
demns the wickedness of the sentiment, but dwells with admiring 
appreciativeness on the happiness of the comparison. 

Whoever wishes for another specimen of Tocqueville’s satiric ren- 
dering of historic events should read his account of the Feast of 
Concord which men expected to turn into a massacre; the repre- 
sentatives of the people attended with pistols and life-preservers 
in their pockets. Never were pages written which so completely un- 
veiled the hollowness of revolutionary pageants. Tocqueville, even 
here, whilst impressed with the absurdity, does not fail to analyze the 
situation ; he does not for a moment let us forget that the Feast of 
Concord had its serious side. While we smile at Lamartine, com- 
pelled by the shouts of the mob to embrace the young washer- 
woman who presents him with a garland and a poem, we are made 
to realize that at the Feast of Concord all Paris appeared in arms : 
it was the review of hostile forces preparatory to the death-struggle 
of June. 

Tocqueville’s genius for the description or analysis of historic 
scenes, remarkable though it be, sinks into nothing when com- 
pared with his power as a painter of character. In the Recollec- 
tions are to be found at least a score of portraits. Louis Philippe, 
Derfaure, General Bedeau, Cremieux, Ampere, Ledru-Rollin, 
Lamartine, and many others, are described in words which it is 
not easy to forget. It is here that Tocqueville's full satirical 
force comes into play. His portraits are excellent; but they are 
few or none of them flattering, whilst some are more remarkable 
by their severity than, it may be, by their justice. 
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Ledru-Rollin, it will perhaps be remembered, though his name is 
now forgotten in England, was the member of the Provisional 
Government in whom the “ Mountain” placed their hopes. He 
was expected by his friends to be a second Danton. To the 
mass of the nation he appeared a terrorist. Here is his picture by 
Tocqueville. “Ledru-Rollin n’était qu’un gros gargon trés sen- 
suel et trés sanguin, dépourvu de principes et & peu prés d’idées, 
sans véritable audace d’esprit ni de cceur, et méme sans méc- 
hanceté, car il voulait naturellement du bien & tout le monde et 
était incapable de faire couper le cou & aucun de ses adversaires, 
si ce n'est peut-étre par réminiscence historique ou par condescen- 
dance pour ses amis.” 

Lamartine, on the other hand, was adored for a month or 
two as the saviour of society. There is no man whom Tocque- 
ville paints with more care, there is no man whom he paints in 
darker colours. Lamartine is to Tocqueville the type of political 
egotism. 

“Je ne sais si j’ai recontré, dans ce monde d’ambitions égoistes, 
au milieu duquel j’ai vécu, un esprit plus vide de la pensée du 
bien public que le sien. J’y ai vu une foule dhommes troubler le 
pays pour se grandir: c’est la perversité courante; mais il est le 
seul, je crois, qui m’ait semblé toujours prét & bouleverser le monde 
pour se distraire. Je n’ai jamais connu non plus desprit moins 
sincére, ni qui eit un mépris plus complet pour la vérité. Quand 
je dis qu'il la méprisait, je me trompe ; il ne Phonorait point assez 
pour s’occuper d’elle d’aucune maniére. En parlant ou en écrivant, 
il sort du vrai et y rentre sans y prendre garde; uniquement 
préoceupé d’un certain effet qu’il veut produire & ce moment-la.” 

To this add Tocqueville’s summary of Lamartine’s character : 
“Je le tenais pour capable de tout, excepté d’agir lachement et de 
parler d’une fagon vulgaire.” 

That Tocqueville should judge Lamartine sternly is not wonder- 
ful. His faults were exactly the faults certain to offend Tocqueville’s 
taste and shock his conscience. What has excited surprise is that 
all Tocqueville’s judgments are marked by severity. He spares his 
friends no more than his opponents. The references even to Gustave 
de Beaumont do not raise our opinion of the man who (we had 
hitherto supposed) shared all Tocqueville’s thoughts and commanded 
his warmest affection. The surprise felt at Tocqueville’s tone is 
natural. Everyone knows that Tocqueville was the most devoted 
of friends, no less than one of the most lovable and beloved of men; 
and severity of judgment seems at first sight inconsistent with a 
lovable character. Tocqueville, again, is a philosophic thinker, and 
there is a commonly-received, though absurd, opinion that a philo- 
sopher’s judgments ought to be marked not only by calmness but 
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by leniency. Yet astonishment at Tocqueville’s sarcastic sternness 
is, after all, unreasonable. It overlooks the private character of the 
Recollections : they were written for Tocqueville alone ; his language 
must be compared not with the words but with the thoughts of 
other men. Whoever will reflect upon the way in which we all 
think about the faults of the persons we love best will conclude 
that we all of us judge our neighbours as severely, and few of us as 
justly, as Tocqueville. Surprise, again, at the pungency of Tocque- 
ville’s humour implies ignorance of his character; it ignores the 
vein of satire which is almost inseparable from a genius for the 
analysis of motives. It is, of course, a fair question whether this 
gift for satirical portraiture is not of itself inconsistent with sound 
judgment of men. But in truth every page of the Recollections 
raises curious questions of the very kind which Tocqueville himself 
would have delighted to examine. Let us glance at two, which are 
well worth consideration. . 

What were the causes of Tocqueville’s failure as a politician ? 

Some of them are patent. He lacked the toughness and callous- 
ness needed by an athlete who is to fight his way to the front in 
the political arena. In France, at any rate, the present is the day 
of little men; at the head of her Government we see a series of 
constantly-changing Premiers, whose chief characteristic is personal 
insignificance. We, therefore, look back upon the times of Guizot, 
of Thiers, of Molé, of Tocqueville himself, as to an age when there 
were political giants in the land. But this was not the light in 
which the public men of France struck their critic. “In France,” he 
writes, “all the party leaders whom I have met with in my time 
have struck me as almost equally unworthy to lead. Some were 
unworthy because they lacked either character or real intelligence : 
the most part were unworthy because they possessed no virtues 
whatever.” This language savours of exaggeration. Still, French 
political history from 1832 to 1851 shows that Tocqueville's words 
contain a large element of truth; the Parliamentary world of France 
was a mean world; it was not a society in which nobility of character 
was a passport to leadership. It would, however, be unjust to Toeque- 
ville’s contemporaries to suppose that his failure arose either from 
their vices or from his virtues. After all, to an Englishman accus- 
tomed to English institutions, the strange thing is that Tocqueville 
rose as high as as he did. During the nineteen years which elapsed 
between the accession of Louis Philippe and the coup d'etat of 
December France was the only country where the field of states- 
manship was open to a man of letters. Tocqueville, who had no 
claim to a seat either in Parliament or in the Cabinet, except his 
reputation as a thinker and as a writer, stood high in the esteem both 
of the country and of the Parliament. If he did not become a leader 
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of men, the main cause of his want of success was to be found 
in his own nature. His Recollections prove that Tocqueville under- 
stood Man better than men. The constant analysis of motives may 
reveal to us the principles of human nature; it does not make us 
understand the feelings of the human beings among whom we live. 
“ Men may be read, as well as books, toomuch.” The knowledge of 
mankind depends far more upon acute observation than upon 
critical reflection. Tocqueville had the gifts and the defects of a 
satirist. He saw with painful clearness the difference between 
men’s actual motives of action and the moral ideals or principles 
which we all profess to pursue. Hence a certain unsoundness in his 
judgments of individuals. That French politicians were not all as 
wanting in virtue as Tocqueville imagines is really proved, if proof 
were needed, by the respect commanded by Tocqueville himself. 
We may admit, again, the general truth of Tocqueville’s censures on 
Lamartine; but it is impossible to believe that intellectual inanity 
and moral egotism were the sole characteristics of the poet and 
statesman who for a time was the hero of France. Tocqueville 
himself admits, though grudgingly, that his estimate of Lamartine’s 
policy needs modification. Lamartine’s course of action may have 
been marked by selfishness or vacillation ; yet Lamartine’s trim- 
ming between the Right and the Left of the Assembly saved France. 
It gave the country time to rally against the party of violence, and 
when the foreseen day of deadly conflict arrived, reduced the forces 
of the insurgents to an army without officers. Is it not possible 
that Lamartine in part foresaw the results of his action and under- 
stood the crisis better than than his censor? For, in spite of his 
rare intelligence, Tocqueville hardly entered into the spirit of his 
age. A certain aloofness of mind kept him apart from his con- 
temporaries ; it made him an excellent critic of the facts which he 
perceived ; but it hid from him many facts which are grasped only 
by sympathy. In a conversation with Senior, he describes the 
Triumvirs, of whom Mazzini was the chief, as “the head of a horde 
of foreign ruftians driven into Rome by the disgust and indignation 
of all other countries” as “the oppressors of the Roman people.” 
These words tell us how entirely Tocqueville failed to understand 
the Nationalist movement which in 1848 convulsed Europe. They 
explain, further, how a statesman who hated lawless violence yet, 
more or less, sanctioned that overthrow of the Roman Republic 
which shocked the moral sense of Europe and dishonoured 
Republican France. To all these considerations let it be added that 
the essential qualification for political leadership is not capacity for 
reflection on events, but quickness of insight into the needs and 
possibilities of a given moment. Tocqueville was no Hamlet ; 
thought did not in his case produce hesitation: at more than one 
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crisis he acted with decision and firmness. Still, a turn for meditation 
on the general causes of events is not easily allied with the reckless 
activity demanded by political crises. It is just possible that if 
on February 24 Tocqueville had meditated less profoundly he 
might have acted with more energy, and we may suspect that 
French politicians felt that a man who was always thinking about 
the causes of events was not the kind of person to deal with 
events as they occurred. In the particular instance, at any rate, 
the world must rejoice that Tocqueville followed the bent of his 
nature. Hardly by possibility could vigour on his part have 
averted the fall of the Monarchy; and if Tocqueville had been 
occupied in the strenuous defence of the throne future times would 
have lost an inestimable picture and criticism of a revolutionary 
catastrophe. 

Will Alexis de Tocqueville take his place among the writers 
whose works are true classics. Will he stand in the records of French 
literature near, or by the side of, Montesquieu ? 

Some thirty or thirty-five years ago even to ask this ques- 
tion would have savoured of intellectual blasphemy. Tocque- 
ville’s rank among French thinkers and men of letters had before 
1860 obtained general recognition. Mill, Grote, Senior, Greg, all 
the men, in short, who then guided the educated opinion of England, 
had proclaimed Tocqueville’s eminence. He was canonized in his 
lifetime. Unfortunately, the fame of the thinkers to whom Toc- 
queville was an oracle is itself for the moment under a kind of 
cloud. The reputation of some of them is dead. Mill himself, 
whose writings in 1860 formed the intellectual food of the ablest 
young men of the day, is not a power among the youth of 1893. 
Many estimable young gentlemen who get classes and Fellowships 
know no more of Mill on Liberty than of Locke on Toleration ; they 
can write smart criticisms, I doubt not, on each of these works: 
but of ‘neither book have they read as much as a chapter. The 
fame of Tocqueville himself suffers under an eclipse like that 
which dims the reputation of his friends. There is no reason to 
wonder at this decrease in an author's influence ; it does not imply 
any defect either on his part or on the part of the public. It 
means simply that every leader of opinion owes some part of his 
power to the coincidence of his teaching with the sentiment of a 
particular time. As opinion and feeling change, so that portion of 
an author’s authority which depends on his being the representative 
of a particular condition of belief or feeling vanishes. The dictator- 
ship of Johnson did not long survive his life. A sceptic may doubt 
whether the great lexicographer’s name would be remembered if it 
had not been given immortality by Boswell. Montesquieu, with whom 
Tocqueville has so many affinities, exercised in 1750 a kind of 
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intellectual supremacy which had passed away by the end of the 
18th century. Where are now the avowed disciples of Voltaire or 
Rousseau ? Tocqueville in 1860 was the spokesman of educated 
thought; in 1893 he represents a past state of opinion. What, 
therefore, we may ask, will be his permanent repute? In such matters 
nothing is decisive but the judgment of time. What that judgment 
will be no one dare dogmatically predict. Among the disciples of 
Godwin were some of the ablest men of their time; they believed 
him to be the greatest of political philosophers. If any of them could 
return to the world he would be surprised to discover that Godwin’s 
Political Justice, which in 1793 aroused the opposition or admira- 
tion of thousands, is in 1893 read by no one. We must bear in 
mind then, that the fortune of books is as unpredictable as the fortune 
of men. Still, it is possible to give reasons for the belief that 
Tocqueville’s fame will be permanent. No recent writer on the philo- 
sophy of politics who is read by Englishmen can stand comparison 
with him fora moment. La Démocratie en Amérique, as a picture 
of modern America, would in any case be out of date; Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth is now the only book worth consulting 
as a source of information about American institutions. But 
Tocqueville’s work, as I have intimated, was in reality a treatise, 
not on the government of the United States, but on the character- 
istics of modern democracy. Looked at in this light, it contains 
stores of wisdom which even yet the world has not fully appro- 
priated. Taine’s knowledge, again, of the ancien régime exceeds that 
of his master; but Taine’s writings, as regards France before the 
Revolution, are nothing but studies in the school of Tocqueville. 
They are admirable studies ; they abound in information confirma- 
tory of Tocqueville’s speculations ; but Tocqueville, after all, is the 
teacher. Taine supplies an inventory (so to speak) of the facts 
which, taken together, make up the ancien régime. Tocqueville 
shows what the facts mean. There is not a thought in Taine’s 
account of society before the outbreak of the Revolution which is 
not suggested by Tocqueville. When, of necessity, Taine in his 
later volumes parts from his teacher, he has visibly lost his intel- 
lectual guide. The number of the facts collected by the industry 
of Taine impresses the imagination; but, for want of Tocqueville’s 
lucid criticism, we do not feel assured that we understand their true 
significance. 

With each of two distinguished English writers Tocqueville has 
some points in common. In dignity and lucidity of style there isa 
marked resemblance between Tocqueville and Maine. Maine’s 
Popular Government reproduces something of the literary effect of 
Tocqueville’s writings. No fair critic, however, can assert that 
Maine’s political generalizations haye anything like the merit of 
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the reflections to be found in every page of Tocqueville. The 
plain truth is that with Maine, as with most Englishmen, political 
theories were too closely connected with the controversies which 
divide English parties. It would be unjust to say that Popular 
Government was a party pamphlet. But we may fairly assert that 
the speculative theories maintained in Popular Government are 
deeply influenced by the author’s hostility to the recent develop- 
ments of English Liberalism. The English thinker with whom 
Tocqueville can be most profitably compared is Bagehot. They have 
much in common. Both are born critics; both are supremely 
interested in political speculations: each by force of a genius 
for analysis could attain, at moments, to a sort of prophetic fore- 
sight: Bagehot’s letters on the cowp d’etut are quite as astonish- 
ing for extraordinary discernment as is Tocqueville’s anticipation 
of revolution in the early days of 48, Both writers are governed by 
that passionate love for truth which makes prejudice almost im- 
possible. But their differences are as marked as the similarities. 
Bagehot, with all his gift for drawing inferences, dreads generaliza- 
tions with a fear which could hardly be known to a Frenchman. 
He is always trying to place his foot (so to speak), upon some small, 
common, undoubted fact. He is apt, indeed, to make single facts 
tell for too much. Tocqueville, though fearing systems, certainly 
likes general statements. Part of the difference between the men 
at once resulted from and led to a difference of style. Bagehot 
always seems to be saying to himself, “Though I admire literary 
grace, though I am an accomplished man of letters, I will never let 
myself be the slave of style. I will use any word or expression 
which comes handiest, and which most exactly drives home the 
point I want to enforce.” Tocqueville, even in the privacy of his 
journal, never forgets the grand style. There is nothing pompous 
or affected in his language any more than in his thought; 
but he never lays aside his air of distinction; Lamartine’s avoidance 
of vulgarity was the only point, except his personal courage, which 
enlisted Tocqueville’s sympathy. Tocqueville was in one sense the 
advocate of democracy: he bid statesmen accept it as a provi- 
dential fact. But he was at bottom a scion of the old magistrature 
of France; he was the last of the aristocratic writers; and this, 
though it may for a time deprive him of one kind of popularity, is 
a literary virtue. With him fine thoughts are expressed in the 
best language; the style, no less than the profundity, of his Re- 
flections will make them live ; he will always remain the writer who, 
with more success than any other man of his time, has known how 
to investigate, with perfect sincerity, what are the motives which 
have governed the actions both of himself and of his neighbours, 
and, having understood them, to explain them to others. 
A. V. Dicey. 
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Iv there is one feature more than another which may be fairly 
regarded as characteristic of the world we live in to-day, it is the 
development of combinations among individuals interested in the 
same objects, engaged in like pursuits, or eager for the attainment 
of a common desire. This tendency to unite their forces on the 
part of those who already possess community of thought or action 
has very naturally begotten the desire to endow the bodies so formed 
with functions which shall demonstrate their vitality; and one of 
the most remarkable evidences of the birth, growth, and develop- 
ment of great associations, is afforded by the multiplication of Con- 
gresses engaged in the discussion of subjects as varied as the hues 
of the rainbow, ranging from biology to bi-metallism, and fraught 
with more or less interest to the community in general, as well as 
to the particular society which meets to promulgate the views en- 
tertained by its members. 

Of the ineeting of Congresses there is no end, and perhaps there 
are some persons who are beginning to doubt the utility of such 
meetings, and to regard their increased frequency merely as a means 
to the somewhat dubious end of affording a pious excuse for indul- 
ging in a holiday under the cloak of pseudo-laborious discussions 
which gather an assumption of gravity from the portentous titles 
affixed to the contributions offered by those who take part in 
the proceedings. But, in spite of the fair criticism to which some 
Congresses have been exposed, there are certain meetings whose 
utility cannot be gainsaid, and whose influence on the welfare of 
mankind is not altogether unfelt. 

Among these may be included two which which will shortly take 
place in the field of medicine. The British Medical Association 
meets in Newcastle on August 1, and at the end of Septem- 
ber the International Medical Congress will be sitting in Rome. 
A glance at the programme of the former suffices to indicate the 
direction in which medical practice is running; and it may not be 
altogether uninteresting to the non-professional reader if the pro- 
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International Congress of Medicine three years ago in Berlin is 
briefly considered. It will be remembered that the curiosity of the 
medical world was stimulated on that occasion by the announce- 
ment of a great German bacteriologist that he would shortly place 
at the disposal of his colleagues a remedy which should prove 
potent against one of the most terrible and widespread diseases 
atHicting the human race. Hopes were raised in the breasts of those 
who hitherto had been condemned to death. Berlin was besieged 
by sufferers from consumption, and the reservations of the scientist, 
who claimed neither omnipotence nor infallibility, were rendered 
null and void by the almost hysterical advertisement of the lay 
press. Doctors and patients alike strove to be possessed of the 
miraculous liquid which, when injected in doses of a few milli- 
grammes, was to drive out the demon bacillus of phthisis. 
‘**T will cleanse the foul body of th’ infected world 
If they will patiently receive my medicine ”* 

was the fiat which had gone forth from the savant of Imperial 
Germany according to the exaggerated telegrams encumbering the 
wires of the whole world for a short space. In vain the modest in- 
vestigator, who was hailed as the saviour of consumptives, sought to 
stem the tide of turbulent credulity which overwhelmed him and 
his disciples; and it was not until practice and experience had tried 
and found wanting the promised prophylactic that the injection of 
tuberculin was undeservedly relegated to the realms of failure, when 
the few who had carefully noted its effects and gauged its limita- 
tions, following the indications of the inventor, employed it with 
success, and continue to do so, for the arrest of superficial mani- 
festations of tuberculosis. 

The alleged mode of action of the much-vaunted remedy for 
consumption was exceedingly fascinating to those who looked for 
the brilliant results prophesied. The organism recognized as the 
cause of consumption (and of other forms of tuberculosis affecting 
tissues apart from the lungs, which from the prevalence of phthisis 
are commonly associated with the popular term consumption), 
having invaded the organ affording a congenial resting-place, colo- 
nizes the affected tissue, and multiplies, rapidly surrounding itself 
the while with its own off-scourings. The active ingredient of 
tuberculin is the waste product or off-scouring of the tubercle 
bacillus, and the ingenious idea of its adaption to the cure of con- 
sumption resembled very closely the historical episode of the 
horrible Black Hole of Calcutta. The wretched prisoners were 
destroyed by the accumulation of their own exhalations in the 
confined space into which they were huddled by the vindicative 
ferocity of Surajah Dowlah; but the German professor was more 
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merciless to the bacillary invaders of human lungs than the 
Eastern miscreant proved to be to the victims of the Black Hole, 
though the results of his behaviour to human prisoners were more 
effectively fatal than the treatment meted out to intrusive mi- 
crobes in the cases of pulmonary tuberculosis injected by the Koch 
method. 

The prisoners of Calcutta were left to die by the poisons gene- 
rated by their own respirations ; the organisms infesting consump- 
tive lungs were poisoned by the deliberate addition made to their 
own off-scourings of the waste products from the cultivated members 
of their own race, bred in captivity on purpose to supply sufficient 
material to render the situation of any vigorous bacillus untenable 
within the precincts of the home made in the organs of the host so 
invaded. But here the comparison ceases to be parallel : for whereas 
the Indian provided against the escape of his prisoners, the German 
could not take similar precautions, so that the tubercle bacillus, 
being compelled to quit its nest by the obnoxious addition to its 
midden-heap, sought for more pleasant surroundings, and, frustra- 
ting the hopes of the bacteriologist that it would be expectorated, 
roamed to other parts of the lung previously uninvaded. Thus the 
etfect of the hoped-for cure in some cases resulted in an extension of 
the disease, and the injection of tuberculin as a remedy for con- 
sumption has been abandoned, though its value and unquestionable 
usefulness in certain affections of the skin has been proved and 
recorded. 

Meanwhile the researches of an eminent French physiologist, 
undertaken some years ago, proved that the dictum of St. Paul in 
his exhortations to the Corinthians was very remarkably fraught 
with truth in regard to certain glands whose function even now is 
not fully understood: “Nay, much more those members of the 
body, which seem to be more feeble, are necessary.”* And in pursuing 
his investigations he was able to show that the healthy condition of 
organs whose precise use may not be demonstrable was necessary 
to the well-being of the individual and the proper elaboration of the 
blood circulating through the body for the nutrition of the tissues. 
The fact that all the various organs which together make up the 
whole body are necessary to each other has long been recognized ; 
but the due exercise of all the various functions of the different 
tissues has not been sufficiently insisted on, with the result that 
many maladies of the present day are probably attributable, not so 
much in the first instance to disease in the sense of an alteration in 
structure, as to disuse of certain organs which have been suffered 
to remain idle, or whose easily-recognizable use has been minimized 
because the conditions of civilization tend to foster disuse rather 
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than activity. Probably the most potent factor of present-day 
ailments is the abeyance into which the muscular system is per- 
mitted to fall by dwellers in cities, who are daily becoming more and 
more dependent on artificial means of locomotion and on labour- 
saving apparatus, until disorders of digestion and nervous maladies 
are now as common among the comparatively poor members of the 
community as they are among those who are wealthy; indeed, 
while the rich man endeavours to overcome the mischief 
wrought by his sedentary life by riding in the Park or playing 
golf, the poorer man, who is unable to afford these pleasurable 
exercises, neglects his muscular development, and invariably 
mounts his omnibus or tumbles into his train rather than 
waste the time necessary for a brisk walk or a half-hour in the gym- 
nasium. The Volunteer movement and the popularity of the 
bicycle have tended to counteract the disuse of muscles en- 
gendered in a large proportion of town residents; but there are still 
numbers of persons of both sexes who require vigorous muscular 
exercise in order to maintain health. The centralization of many 
domestic industries nay have improved the character of the pro- 
ducts thus manufactured or of the work performed; but when 
bread was made, and washing was done, at home, the female 
members of many families fairly well off, but not too richly 
endowed with this world’s goods, were profitably employed in 
kneading the dough and ironing the linen. Healthy exercise of the 
muscles being in many cases no longer regarded as a necessity for 
the maintenance of well-being, the latter end of this century has pro- 
duced the revival of a practice which is recorded in the earliest 
medical papyrus in the British Museum, verifying the old adage 
that there is nothing new under the sun. But just as the multipli- 
cation of Congresses may be in a measure due to the increased 
facilities now afforded by rapid means of locomotion, so the intro- 
duction of massage may be regarded as evidence of the tendency 
in these latter days to the neglect of muscular exercise; and if it 
be true that the abeyance of function in certain glands is pro- 
ductive of diseases which can be cured by the injection of 
organic liquids derived from a similar source, much more is it 
evidently true that the failure to employ the great bulk of muscular 
tissue, which is so large a portion of the human frame, will and in- 
variably does give rise to disordered function and altered struc- 
ture in the other organs and tissues of the body which are inter- 
dependent on the activity of the muscles and each other. Mental 
and nervous over-strain are rarely dissociated from muscular disuse 
and flaccidity. 

The interchange between the blood and the various tissues of 
the body is necessary to the healthy vitality of the human being ; 
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but, in order to facilitate such mutual exchange, there must be 
activity on the part of every organ, and in view of the fact that the 
muscles are greatly in excess in bulk and weight of any other 
organs, it follows that their activity is essential to the well-being of 
the whole body. Muscular exercises induce acceleration of the 
blood stream and serve to pump effete material out of their inter- 
stices so as to make room for fresh supplies brought by the blood- 
vessels ramifying through and around them. Fin de siécle medi- 
cine, recognizing the deficiency of muscular activity as a fruitful 
source of maladies resulting from the want of combustion and 
elimination of material used up or vitiated by the disproportionate 
action of other organs and tissues, has been compelled to revive the 
ancient practises pursued by the Egyptians, and later by Hippo- 
crates and his successors in the earlier ages of the world’s history, 
which thus repeats itself in these latter days. 

Reverting to the imitation of methods which are gravely pro- 
posed by the pioneers of these therapeutic means, even to the 
extent of supplying defective organs by the injection of materials 
derived from the same sources in animals,—eg., extracts of bone 
marrow, spinal marrow, sweetbread, &c.—it is interesting to note 
that, according to French authorities, and in some instances with 
the verification of observers in this country also, distinct benefit has 
been derived from these new methods of treating disease: notably 
in the employment of the juice of the thyroid gland in cases of a 
disease in which this organ is found to be atrophied, and again in 
the employment of other organic liquids for the cure of neurasthenia, 
a term, which being translated into the vulgar tongue simply means 
nervous weakness or exhaustion. Sleeplessness is a very common 
and distressing symptom of neurasthenia. But here again we are 
confronted by what appears to be the cause or one of the causes of 
sleeplessness. A well-known French scientist has shown that cer- 
tain matters which are formed during sleep are stimulants to the 
nervous system, and as the tide of their production rises they finally 
wake the sleeping brain cells, and stimulate them into activity. On 
the other hand, the matters formed while the individual is active 
and awake, when sufficiently accumulated in the body, tend to pro- 
duce sleep. But it is more than probable that inactivity, especially 
muscular disuse, interferes with the due production of the soporific 
matters in the blood and tissues, so that insomnia often results from 
the want of a fair amount of muscular exercise. Perhaps the most 
remarkable advance in the investigation of the action of organic 
liquids, as means for the cure or modification of disease, is the 
alleged discovery, by a Russian savant, that all the organic liquids 
derived from different sources, and whose use has been advocated 
by his French colleagues, depend for their efficiency on a constituent 
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which is common to them all; and it is maintained that all the 
beneficial effects produced by the injection of diverse organic ex- 
tracts may be equally derived from a much smaller quantity of a 
solution containing the active ingredient which is stated may be 
found in every tissue of the body, but is more easily isolated from 
some than from others. The theory that functional disorders of the 
nervous system depend in great part on errors of digestion and on 
the accumulation of waste products and effete matters acting as 
poisons on the nerve cells, which the writer has frequently had 
reason to believe is abundantly proved to be unquestionably correct, 
would appear to be supported by the experimental evidence afforded 
by the discoverer of the substance which is asserted to be the active 
principle and essential ingredient of the older preparations. The 
matters which are formed in the digestion of food-stuffs escape the 
protective function of the liver, whose duty it is to mount guard 
over the entrance of the products of digestion into the general circu- 
lation, to turn back such as would prove deleterious, to alter and 
elaborate those which in a crude state might be obnoxious, and to 
regulate the admission of fit and proper materials; and when 
the function of the liver is not sufficiently active, or is overtaxed 
by the excessive duty imposed on it under the circumstances 
of over-indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or a vitiation of 
the digestive processes not so immediately under the control of the 
individual, it follows that the blood becomes overcharged with 
matters which are not nutritive as they should be, but poisonous, 
so that the body, instead of being refreshed and invigorated, is 
impoverished and weakened, all the organs and functions being 
upset in consequence. Headaches, lassitude, nervous irritability, 
all the thousand-and-one ills of which the so called nervous invalid 
complains, may be directly traceable to the ingestion of poisonous 
materials replacing the properly elaborated nutritious matter which 
should serve to build up the organism. Now, it is suggested that 
the elimination of these poisonous substances may be greatly 
facilitated by the injection of a ferment which shall so alter their 
chemical composition as to render them easy of excretion by the 
organs whose particular function is to get rid of matters for which 
the body has no further use. That the substance introduced by 
the Russian scientist is endowed with properties which effect cer- 
tain well recognized chemical changes under certain conditions 
outside the body has been demonstrated. Experience of the 
remedy in the native country of its inventor has led to its employ- 
ment in disorders of the nervous system, believed to be depen- 
dent on poisonous conditions of the blood, with alleged beneficial 
results. It is on trial in this country, and hopes are expressed that 
a good record of utility may follow its employment, for it appears 
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to rest upon an intelligible basis. French advocates of these 
remedies have endeavoured to claim for them some vital properties, 
and the use of such suggestions has been regarded with eyes as- 
kance by the majority of practitioners of medicine in this country, 
who are inclined to place them in the same category with certain 
remedies of medizeval medicine-mongers savouring of the witches 
broth in Macbeth,* 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 


But the Northern chemist places the use of organic liquid injec- 
tions outside the pale of “A New Phase of Suggestive Therapeutics” 
which an Italian critic has insisted is the only virtue to be discovered 
in the use of these remedies. If the material prepared in the 
Muscovite laboratory behaves with the same vigorous chemical 
action within the human body as it possesses when brought in 
contact with certain oxidizable substances outside it, considerable 
results may be anticipated. 

The elimination of waste products, the chasing away of poisonous 
matters, in other words, the cleansing of the intoxicated nervous 
system, is a process in treatment which must result in benefit to the 
sufferer from the many evils consequent on the toil and trouble, 
hurry and scurry, of these closing years of the nineteenth century. 
Be the means what they may, mechanical, chemical, or some other 
agencies not yet within our grasp, those who are in constant atten- 
dance on the sick and sorry, who are sometimes oppressed with the 
sense of shortcoming and futility which ordinary methods too often 
engender, may be forgiven if in their anxiety to relieve pain, to 
modify suffering, or to lift the cloud of mental depression, they 
seek the aid of “fin de siecle medicine” which may not lie strictly 
within the limits of ancient orthodoxy, but which, if haply the 
results are curative or even alleviative, may be used judiciously and 
temperately for the reason that the end justifies the means. 


A. Symons Ecctes. 


* Macbeth. Act iv., Se. 1. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE NATIONAL INCOME. 


XIT. 


THE CAUSES THAT GIVE TO LABOUR A SHARE IN THE PRODUCT 
OF ABILITY. 


Ler us now go on to consider the principal question that was. 
suggested by my last paper—namely, by what means the class. 
representing labour has managed to secure so large a part of that 
growing wealth which has been created not by it, but by the classes 
that represent ability. It will be found that labour has achieved 
this result owing to the operation of three powerful causes. The 
first cause is the fact that when the increasing riches of a rich class 
are principally due, as they are in our own country,—and, indeed, in 
most modern countries of the western world,— to the increased 
productivity of human exertion, the expenditure of the rich, no 
matter how selfish or foolish, must, to a certain degree, enrich all 
other classes ; and must, under certain conditions, enrich them to a 
very great, and to a constantly-increasing, degree. The second 
cause is that labour, owing to a variety of circumstances, has been 
learning the art of combined action, and has by means of it already 
done much, and may be able in the future to do more, towards 
securing the conditions in question. The third cause, which, 
logically, should perhaps have been put second, is a fact on which 
the second may be said principally to depend—namely, that, though 
ability is, as I have said, the natural monopoly of a comparatively 
sinall class, yet a certain part of its conquests, when once made, 
inevitably becomes the common property of labour. We will con- 
sider these causes in order. A minority may become rich in two 
ways. Let us suppose a community of eight labouring men, who 
make annually by their labour £50 each. A ninth man might, 
if he were strong enough, rob each of these men of £25, compelling 
them each to live on £25 instead of £50, and appropriate himself 
£200. Or he might reach the same result in a totally different 
manner. He might so direct the labour of the eight men that, 
without any extra effort to themselves, they each, instead of £50, 
produced £75, and he would gain the same sum—£200—out of 
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the amounts he had added to their production, not out of the 
amounts he had taken from it. Whatever may be true of certain 
rich societies at other times, or in other countries, the riches at 
present enjoyed by the rich class in this country represent the 
latter of these two methods, and not the former. This is abun- 
dantly clear from what has been said already; but it is necessary 
in this place to bear the fact specially in mind. 

Let us, then, take the community of eight labourers, I have just 
spoken of, and suppose them to represent the producing power of 
this country a hundred years ago, which we agreed, for argument’s 
sake, to treat as if it were merely labour; and let us further suppose 
that these labourers themselves keep and consume everything 
that they produce. Now, if a ninth man—the man of ability—by 
adding his ability to these men’s labour, merely multiplies the 
actual products which he finds them engaged in producing, and 
appropriates the increased quantity, he will find himself possessed 
of things for which he has no possible use. We will suppose the 
quantity to be doubled. In that case he will have eight times as 
many boots as he can wear, eight times as much beans and bacon 
as he can eat, and soon. He can neither enjoy these things him- 
self, nor could the labourers enjoy them. He does not, therefore, 
employ his ability thus. He does not increase the quantity of those 
products that have been produced hitherto; but he enables four 
men to produce that quantity, instead of eight. The products which 
have been produced hitherto are the necessaries and comforts of life, 
the total being worth £400, and each man’s share being worth £50, 
Whatever he adds by his ability to the products of each man’s 
labour, that he takes; and thus, having enabled four men to pro- 
duce four hundred pounds’ worth of comforts and necessaries 
instead of two hundred pounds’ worth, he takes two hundred 
pounds’ worth of these things himself. 

Meanwhile, four men are left producing, as formerly, only £50 
each, and the man of ability makes the following bargain with 
them: Instead of leaving them to produce what they require 
for their own consumption, he engages, out of the two hundred 
pounds’ worth of products he has taken, to give them the very 
things they would have produced themselves, on condition that 
they will produce other things for him, or put their time at his 
disposal. They thus manufacture luxuries for him, or act as his 
personal servants. For the two hundred pounds he pays them 
they return him another two hundred, either in the shape of 
commodities or of service. 

Such, reduced to its simplest elements, is the process by which 
the aggregate riches of the rich in the modern world are made. 
They are made by a constant reduction in the number of men re- 
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quired for the production of a given amount of necessaries, and 
the consequent setting free of an increasing number of men who 
may devote themselves to producing luxuries. 

Now, in the case we have just supposed, the labourers do 
not suffer. The eight men get as much as they did before, and 
work no harder; we may, indeed, suppose them to be somewhat 
better off. We may suppose that, though their necessaries and 
comforts are not more in quantity than before, they are somewhat 
better in quality; and this will account for their submitting them- 
selves to the authority of the able man. But they have gained 
nothing more. They each made £50 a year originally; they now 
receive the same sum in wages. But meanwhile the income of 
the community has been increased by £200; and it cannot be said 
that of this they have any share whatever. Indeed, whenever the 
new method and the new division of labour were well established, 
it might be possible for the able man to make their position worse. 
He might force them to subsist on £25 instead of £50; for the 
means of production are now entirely in his power, and it is conse- 
quently not open to them to return to their old methods, and for 
each man to make £50 a year for himself. This point, however, we 
need not discuss at present. All that I am now anxious to dwell 
upon is the fact that, though the wealth of our supposed community 
has increased, the whole increase has gone to the able man, and the 
labourers have had no share in it. Nor, if they are inexperienced 
in the art of combination, is there any means by which they could 
acquire a share. Let us suppose that the able man makes some 
further invention, by means of which the quantity of necessaries and 
comforts which is consumed at present by the labourers can be pro- 
duced by one man instead of, as at present, by four. This quantity 
has a value of £400, of which £50, as before, is given to the labourers ; 
whilst the man of ability takes £350, instead of £200 as before. 
Meanwhile three men have been thrown out of their former employ- 
ment ; and then with his extra income of £150 the man of ability 
sets them to make yet more luxuries for himself.* He has seven 
men who are working for his own pleasure; and who, in return for 
the subsistence he dispenses to them, give him all that they them- 
selves make—cigars, wine, butter, or whatever we like to imagine. 
But the case of the labourers still remains unaltered. There is no 
force or principle at work anywhere, which might tend to make 
them sharers of any portion of this increment. And if our supposed 
community were a complete representation of reality, the same 
would be the case with the labourers in real life. 


* The increase of wealth in a community may be said to depend on the constant 


throwing men out of employment, and the constant finding for them of anew 
employment. 
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But it must now be pointed out that our community, though it re- 
presents the main process by which the riches of the rich are pro- 
duced, offers no parallel to one fact of real life, owing to which the 
labourer inevitably acquires a share in them. In that community 
the rich classes are represented by a single person, who has no con- 
flicting interests, analogous to his own, to contend against. But in 
actual life, so far as this point is concerned, the condition of the 
rich is something altogether different. Looked at from without, 
they are a single body, which might be represented as one man; but 
looked at from within they are a multitude of different bodies, whose 
interests, within certain limits, are diametrically opposed to each 
other. In order, therefore, to make our illustration complete, instead 
of one man of ability we must imagine two. The first—whom we 
will call John—has already brought production to the state that 
has been just described. He has managed to get seven men out of 
eight to work exclusively for himself, for which he pays them with 
the surplus necessaries made by the eighth man. But of what they 
themselves make—the cigars, the wine, the butter—they are allowed 
to keep none; nor can they give any of them to the eighth man, their 
fellow. John takes all. But now a second man of ability, James, 
appears upon the scene, anxious, as John was, to apply his ability to 
the control of labour, and equally capable of making labour produc- 
tive. But all the labourers are at present in the pay of John. James, 
therefore, must set himself to detach them from John’s service ; and 
he accordingly engages that, if they will work for him, they shall not 
only each receive the necessaries that John gives them, but a share 
of the other things that they produce—of the butter, of the cigars, 
and of the wine—as well. The moment this occurs John has to 
make a similar offer; and thus the wages of labour at once begin 
to rise. When they have been forced up to a certain point, James 
and John cease to bid against one another, and each employs a cer- 
tain number of labourers, till one or other of them makes some new 
discovery which enables the same amount of some commodity— 
we will say cigars—as has hitherto been produced by two men, to 
be produced by one; and thus a new labourer is set free and is 
available for some new employment. We must assume that James 
and John could both employ this man profitably—that is, that they 
could set him to produce some new object of desire—let us say 
strawberries ;—and, this being so, there is again a competition for his 
labour. He is offered by both employers as much as he has received 
hitherto and as the other labourers receive; and he is offered also a 
certain number of strawberries. Whichever employer ultimately 
secures his services, the man has secured some further addition to 
his income. He has some share in the increasing wealth of the 
community; and, as John and James continue to compete in 
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increasing the production of all other commodities, some share of 
each increase will in time go to all the labourers. 

One thing only could interfere with this process; and that has 
been excluded from our supposed community: namely, an increase 
in its numbers. And a mere increase in the numbers would in 
itself not be enough. It must be an increase which outstrips the 
discovery of new ways in which labour may be employed profitably. 
Let us suppose that to our original eight labourers, eight new 
labourers are added, who if left to themselves could do just what 
the first eight could do: namely, produce annual subsistence for 
themselves to the value of £50 each. If, under the management of 
James or John the productivity of these men could be multiplied 
eight-fold, as was the case with the first eight, James and John 
would be soon competing for their services, and the second eight, 
like the first eight, would share in the increased product. But if 
owing to all the best land being occupied, and few improvements 
having been discovered in the methods of any new industries, the 
productivity of the new men could be increased not eight-fold, but 
only by one-eighth—that is to say, if what each man produces could 
be raised from £50 to no more than £56 10s.,— £56 10s. would be the 
utmost these men would get, even if the ability of James or John 
got no remuneration whatever. The first set of workmen, however, 
are receiving much more than this. They are receiving each, we 
will say, £100. The second set, therefore, naturally envy their 
situations, and endeavour to secure these for themselves by offering 
their labour at a much lower price. They offer it at £90, at £70, or 
even at £60; for they would be bettering their present situation by 
accepting even this last sum. This being the case, the original eight 
labourers have necessarily to offer their labour at reduced terms also ; 
and thus the wages of labour are diminished all round. Such is the 
inevitable result under such circumstances, if each man—employer 
and employed—follows his own natural interest. One man is not, 
more selfish than another, and for the result nobody is to blame. 
The average wages of labour are diminished, because the average 
product is diminished which each labourer assists in producing. 
The community is richer absolutely ; but it is poorer in proportion 
to its numbers.* The original product of the first eight labourers 
was £50 a head, or £400 in the aggregate. This was raised by the 
co-operation of ability to £400 a head, or £3,200 in the aggregate. 
But the second set of labourers, whatever ability may do for them, 
cannot be made to produce more than £56 10s. a head, or an aggre- 
gate of £425; and thus, whereas eight labourers produced £3,200, 


*If the number of employers does not increase, it is true that they, unlike the 
employed, will be richer in proportion to their numbers ; but they will be poorer in 
proportion to the number of men employed by them. 
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sixteen labourers produce only £3,652, and the average product is 
lowered from £400 to £228. 

What, therefore, we may say as a general truth is this: That 
wages only decline, owing to increase of population, when, relatively 
to the population, wealth declines also ; and farther—and this is the 
important point to insist on—so long as a country, under the ex- 
isting conditions of production, continues to grow richer in propor- 
tion to the number of labourers employed, of every fresh increase 
in riches a part will go to the labourers. They will not have to 
struggle for it. Competition will force it on them. Thus the old 
theory of a wage-fund,* which has of late been attacked so con- 
stantly, has, after all, this great residuary truth—namely, that the 
amount of wealth that is spent and taken in wages is limited by the 
total amount of wealth produced in proportion to the number of 
the labourers who assist in its production. If the proportion de- 
creases, wages must necessarily decrease. If it increases, they must 
necessarily increase—not owing to any combination amongst the 
labourers, or any far-seeing or preconcerted scheme of action, but 
simply by the natural working of inevitable and elementary in- 
stincts. The increase, however, of wages which results thus 
naturally and automatically, may be increased yet further by de- 


liberate combination on the part of the labourers; and we will now 
consider that. 


XIII. 

THE NATURAL LIMITS TO THE POWER OF ORGANIZED LABOUR. 

As my whole object in dealing with the subjects before us is to 
indicate what may be possible in the future, and as it is only for 
the sake of that object that I am referring to the past, it is more 
important to consider the combination of labour as a general force 
than to examine particular ways in which, as a matter of history, it 
has been introduced into the industrial world, and used ; though to 
the broad facts of its history some reference will be necessary. For 


* Thetheory of a wage-fund as commonly understood means this—that if there were 
eight labourers and a capital of £400, which would be spent in wages and replaced 
within a year, and if this were distributed in equal shares of £50, it would be im- 
possible to increase the share of one labourer without diminishing that of the 
others; or to employ more labourers without doing the same thing. But the 
truth is that if means were discovered by which the productivity of any one 
labourer could be doubled during the first six months, the whole £50, destined for 
his whole year’s subsistence, might be paid to him during the first six months, and 
the fund would meanwhile have been created with which to pay him a similar sum 
for the next six months—the employer gaining in the same proportion as the 
labourer. So, too, with regard to an additional number of labourers—if ability 
could employ their labour to sufficient advantage, part of the sum destined to 
support the original labourer for the second six months of the year might be 
advanced to them, and before the second six months’ wages became due there 
might be enough to pay an increased wage to all. 
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our present purpose, then, we shall approach this subject best by 
again referring to the simple and imaginary community which was 
dealt with in the last chapter. 

We saw that when there was only one employer of the eight 
labourers—labourers whom the employer found making £50 a year 
apiece, and whom by his ability he enabled to produce £400,—the 
whole of the increased product would, in the natural course of 
things, go to the man by whose ability it was practically created ; 
for he could himself have no interest in parting with it; and the 
labourers, unless they made common cause together, would have 
no means of extorting any of it from him; for if only one of them 
at a time struck for higher wages, and was unsupported by his 
fellows, the employer would lose but an eighth part of his income, 
whilst the labourer would lose the whole of his, and could hardly for 
a day maintain such an unequal struggle. But if the whole of the 
eight labourers combined together, and all of them struck for higher 
wages simultaneously, the loss that must result from a struggle to 
both parties becomes equal. The employer, like the labourers, would 
for a time lose all his income. If, however, the employer had a fund 
to fall back upon on which he could support himself whilst produc- 
tion was suspended, and if the labourers had no such fund, the em- 
ployer still would be sure of an early victory, supposing he were 
determined at all costs to resist the labourers’ demand. In any case, 
however, the cost of resisting it would be considerable ; with every 
fresh strike he would incur it over again; and, putting out of the 
question the trouble that would be thus caused him, it is quite pos- 
sible that the labourers might make him lose more by their striking 
than he would lose by assenting to their demands, or, at all events, 
by making some concession to them. Itis therefore obvious that in 
such a case the labourers would be able to extort an amount of extra 
wages proportionate to the amount of loss they could inflict on their 
employer if he refused them. The labourers themselves during the 
first struggle would, it is true, suffer even more than the employer ; 
but it would be better worth their while to undergo this extra sufier- 
ing, because, until their demands reached a certain point, the per- 
centage on their income which the labourers would stand to gain 
would be greater than the percentage on his income which the em- 
ployer would stand to lose.* And further, with each fresh increase 


* In our imaginary community we have at first 8 labourers, who produce £50 a 
year apiece=£400. Then we have 8 labourers+one able man, who produce £400 
a year for each labourer=£3,200. Of this the able man takes £2,800. Now, sup- 
pose the labourers strike for double wages, and succeed in getting them, their 
total wages are £800 a year instead of £400; and the employer’s income is £2,400 
instead of £800. The labourer gains 100 per cent. ; the employer loses little more 
than 14 per cent. But if the labourer’s demands grow faster than the gross receipts 
of the employer, a time would come when the case was reversed, and the employer 
stood to lose a larger percentage than the labourer stood to gain. 
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of their wages, the labourers would be better equipping themselves 
for any fresh struggle in the future, for they would be able to accu- 
mulate a fund on which to subsist without working, and would so 
be enabled to prolong the struggle—or, in other words, to inflict a 
still greater injury on the employer.* 

We have thus far assumed that there was one employer only. 
If there were two, and those two were rivals, whilst the labourers 
were united, the power of the latter would be still greater, though 
there would be less occasion to use it; for, as we saw, the competi- 
tion of rival employers will itself raise wages, without effort on the 
part of the labourers. But the natural rise in wages due to such 
competition might obviously be increased or accelerated by the 
labourers’ combined action. It could, however, be increased up to 
a certain point only. If the demands of the labourers were to rise 
beyond a certain point, their combination would be met by a com- 
bination of the employers, or the action of all the employers would 
inevitably become similar, and any further concession would be 
refused. 

A situation like this, though in practice it could never be entirely 
realized, is still the situation which all industrial combination tends 
to bring about, which has for its object the increase of the labourer’s 
wages. It tends, by turning labourers into a single body on the 
one hand, and the employers into a single body on the other, to 
make the dispute like one between two individuals, and the ultimate 
adjustment of the dispute between them will be of the nature of an 
ordinary bargain, arrived at by what Adam Smith calls “the 
higgling of the market.” But when such a bargain is being made 
there will be a limit on both sides—a limit to what the employers 
will consent to give, and a limit to what the labourers will consent 
to accept. The former is what most concerns us here. The limit to 
the amount to which the labourers can raise their wages is the 
point at which any further rise would so diminish the profits of 
the employers as to make the stimulus to ability appreciably less 
in power, and thus, by lessening the amount of ability exerted, 
to decrease the aggregate product, out of which alone wages can 
come. 

The above argument, however, depends upon two assumptions, 
which are not in accordance with reality, and for which allowance 
must now be made. It is based upon the assumption that the 
labouring population is stationary, and also that ability can increase 
the productivity of labour equally in all industries. In reality, 


* It was pointed out, with admirable foree, by Mr. Henry Gourlay, in a paper 
in The National Review, that when a Trade-Union wins after a prolonged struggle 
with an employer, the victory is not one of labour over capital, but of capital over 
capital. 
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however, as was noticed in the last chapter, the number of labourers 
increases constantly, and the improvements in different industries 
are very unequal; and, owing to these two causes, it often happens 
that the total value produced in some industries by labour and 
ability together, is not so great as is the share that is taken by 
labour in others. Thus, the labourers employed in the inferior in- 
dustries could by no possibility raise their wages to the amount re- 
ceived by the labourers employed in the superior ones. Their 
effort accordingly, would be, to obtain employment in the latter, 
and to do so by accepting wages higher indeed than what they 
receive at present, but lower than those received by the men whose 
positions they wish to take. Thus, under such circumstances, a 
union of industrial interests ceases to be any longer possible. By 
an irresistible and automatic process there is produced an antagonism 
between them, and the labourers who enjoy the higher wages will 
do what is actually done by our Trades-Unions—they will form a 
separate combination to protect their own interests, not only 
against the employers, but even more directly against other 
labourers. They will indeed threaten and prepare to make the 
position of the employer intolerable, in case he does a certain 
thing; and the certain thing in question is to give their fellow 
labourers employment at a reduced scale of wages. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in actual life combination can 
never reach what would seem to be its logical end. The interests 
of labour and the interests of ability can never be respectively so 
united as to make the struggle between them like a struggle 
between two individuals. At a certain stage of their demands the 
labourers may be able to combine more readily and more closely 
than the employers; but, when a certain stage has been passed, 
the case will be the reverse. The employers will be forced more 
and more into unanimous action, whilst the labourers, by their 
diverging interests, are divided into groups whose action is mutually 
hostile. 

Thus, the extent to which combination amongst the labourers 
can assist in raising wages is more limited than appearances might 
lead us to suppose. That this is true, as regards the past, is the 
opinion of those who have studied the question most carefully. 
Professor Marshall speaks of trade combinations thus : “ Their im- 
portance is certainly great, and grows rapidly. But it is apt to be 
exaggerated ; for, indeed, many of them are little more than eddies, 
such as have always fluttered over the surface of progress. And 
though they are now on a larger and more imposing scale in 
this modern age than before, yet much as ever the main 
body of the movement depends on the deep, silent, strong 
stream of the tendencies of Normal Distribution and Exchange.” 
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Professor Marshall is speaking of what trade combination has 
effected in the past. The general illustrations and arguments I 
have just been bringing forward show that the limitation of its 
results is no mere historical accident, due to the principles of com- 
bination having been not yet perfectly realized, but that it inheres 
in the principle itself, no matter how complete its development. 

I have said that appearances are perhaps against this conclusion. 
But they are only so to the superficial observer. Combinations of 
labourers, both in this country and in America, have on certain 
occasions shown what enormous strength labour—or rather 
labourers—may acquire. The gas-strikes and the dock-strikes in 
London, the great railway-strikes, and the strike at Homestead in 
America, are cases in point. But about all these labour movements 
there is one feature which never seems to be realized either by 
observers or by those who take part in them, but on which really 
their entire character depends, and which makes their real character 
entirely different from what it seems to be. They are not movements 
which in any accurate sense represent labour. All that in themselves 
they represent is an organized resistance to labour. The growing 
command of the labourers over the machinery of organization 
represents no increased command over the smallest of industrial 
processes, nor puts them in a better position to maintain without 
assistance—still less to increase by the smallest fraction—the out- 
put of that wealth in which they are anxious to share further. 
From the ranks of the labourers there are constantly men rising 
with great abilities for organizing resistance ; but it is probably not 
too much to say that no leader of any movement of the kind in 
puestion has ever been a man capable of assisting labour by 
making it more productive. The men who urge their fellows to 
ask for more have never been competent to help them to make 
more.* Thus, what are often taken to be the greater signs of the 
power of organized labour are not signs of the power of labour at 
all. They are no more signs of the power of labour than Byron’s 
swimming across the Hellespont was a sign of the power of poetry, 
or than Burns's poetry was a sign of the power of ploughing. They 
are simply signs that the labourer, if ill-advised, may acquire, 
under certain circumstances, the power to paralyze labour; or, 
in other words, to interfere with the production of wealth. That, 

* In saying this no disparagement is meant to the many men of strong 
character who are spoken of as Labour-leaders. There are many men of the 
highest ability of certain kinds who have no industrial ability. Shakespeare, 
probably, would have made a very bad organizer of labour. So, too, probably, 
would the Duke of Wellington. And all that is asserted above is that the men 


who have done most to organize the labourers into a claiming body, and a resist- 


ing body, have given no proof of the smallest capacity for organizing the labourers 
into a producing body. 
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however, is plainly not to their advantage in the long-run, and their 
advantage in the long-run is all we are here concerned with. We 
are not concerned to speculate on all that the labourers could do, 
but merely on all that they could do to their own advantage. And 
thus, as in the past so in the future, we may say that the power of 
combination to raise wages is limited. Within limits it may assist 
the operation of other causes—of which the chief is natural compe- 
tition ;—but beyond these limits it defeats its own ends. The salu- 
tary effects of combination, however, are not confined to the mere 
raising of wages. They extend, and may be extended still further, 
to other conditions of industrial welfare, of which it is not possible 
to treat here. 

There is, however, a third cause of the growing wealth of 
the labourer, to which I have already alluded, and which still 
remains to be discussed. It need not detain us long. It con- 
sists of those increased facilities for travelling and communica- 
tion, and also of the improvements made in the machinery 
of printing, without which the formation of a common opinion, 
and the prompt concerting of combined action amongst the 
labourers, would be impossible. These things form the objective 
foundation of Trade-Unionism. Nor is it only in this way that 
they improve the position of the labourers. They improve it also 
—and perhaps to an even greater degree—by enabling labour 
to move itself to the best market, and thus to meet the demand of 
the employers who are competing for it. 

This is, perhaps, the most obvious of all the ways in which 
ability, whether it will or no, improves the position of the labourers, 
and makes them partners in the increasing wealth created by it. 
The problem may be further elucidated by the following considera- 
tions, which I propose, on another occasion, to set forth more fully. 
I have already pointed out the defective analysis of economists, who 
have all hitherto treated Ability as a form or branch of skilled 
labour; but even such economists have frequently used a phrase 
which is far more significant than they themselves seem to realize— 
the rent of ability. They mean by it the extra profits secured by 
exceptionally able management. But the meaning may be extended 
in quite opposite directions. 

In the first place, it may be extended to wages as well as to 
profits. When labourers in any highly-paid industry succeed, 
by means of combination or otherwise, in securing a kind of 
tenant-right in their situations, to the exclusion of those who would 
supplant them by accepting lower wages, the extra wage which 
these men secure for themselves is the rent of the ability of their 
employer, or of his predecessors who have bequeathed him the result 
of it. These men, we will say, are paid 35s. a week, whilst other men, 
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equally efficient, are paid 25s. The extra 10s. is due to the superior 
development, and the superior prosperity, of the industry in which 
they work—a prosperity and development caused not by them- 
selves, but by those who have improved its methods and piloted 
its fortunes. In other words, the superiority of the employer is to 
such labourers what a superiority of soil is to the agriculturist ; 
and so long as they can be said to own their situations under him, 
they are practically owners of a share in his superior ability, 
and take the rent of it in just the same way as the peasant pro- 
prietor takes the rent of his soil. 

But the rent of ability may be given an even wider meaning 
than this. Every increase in the wealth of any given nation— 
allowance being made for any increase in the number of the 
labourers—may be also called the rent of ability ; a richer epoch 
being held to differ from a poorer epoch, as a more fertile field 
ditfers from a more barren one. 

The practical conclusion of the whole of the foregoing arguments, 
which I have been urging in the present and previous Numbers of 
this Review, is to show how equally in theory and in practice the 
fortunes of Labour depend on the fortunes of Ability ; and that the 
rise of a new millionaire in the industrial world should not be re- 
garded by the labourers with jealousy and hostility, but should be 
welcomed as the sign of an addition to that volume of wealth of 
which a proportion will, sooner or later, reach themselves. And I 
have endeavoured to make this clear by appeals to fact, and by 
reasonings, which may commend themselves equally, and be equally 
convincing to all classes, whatever may be their views and preju- 
dices. I have, however, spoken of the increase of wealth and wages, 
as if that were the sole object on which the labourers should con- 
centrate their attention; but it may well happen that crises may 
arrive when not the increase of these, but their maintenance, will be 
the thing we have to struggle for. I pointed out in an earlier 
Number that, out of a population of 38,000,000, as many as 
26,000,000 live on imported corn. In fact, this country, more than 
any country in the world, is an artificial fabric that has been built 
up by ability, half of its present wealth being the produce of the 
last fifty years; and should the action of ability, by internal or 
external causes, be interfered with, it is certain that this incre- 
ment would at once begin to disappear. And what would be the 
result in that case to the population of these islands? The 
result would be suffering and disaster of a kind to which history 
can afford no parallel. 

I began these papers with insisting on the great truth, so often, 
forgotten by a certain school of politicians, that the ultimate aim of 
all government was to secure the maximum of domestic prosperity 

51* 
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for the greatest possible number of the governed. It will have been 
seen, from the various facts and considerations I have brought for- 
ward, that the source of such prosperity consists of that stream of 
wealth of which the larger part is due to the action, not of labour, 
but of ability; and, therefore, the immediate, though not the ulti- 
mate, end of government, is to secure those national and inter- 
national conditions which enable ability to exert itself to the best 
advantage. 

And this brings us to that class of questions which, in ordinary 
language, are called questions of policy, and amongst which foreign 
policy holds a chief place. Successful foreign policy means the 
maintainance or the achievement of those conditions that are most 
favourable to the industries of our own nation; and this means 
the conditions that are most favourable to the homes of our own 
people. It is too commonly supposed that the greatness and the 
ascendency of our Empire minister to nothing but a certain naturab 
pride ; and natural pride, in its turn, is supposed by some to be an 
immoral and inhuman sentiment peculiar to the upper-classes. No 
one will be quicker to resent this last ludicrous supposition than 
the great masses of the British people; but, all the same, they are 
apt to think the former supposition correct—to regard the mere 
glory of the country as the principal result of our Empire,—and 
such being the case, they are, on occasion, apt to be persuaded 
that glory can be bought at too dear a price in money, struggle, or 
merely international friction. At all events, they are constantly 
tempted to regard foreign politics as something entirely discon- 
nected with their own immediate, their domestic, their personal, 
their daily, interests. 

What is wanted is the elucidation of that great fundamental 
truth, the method of teaching which I have been trying in these 
papers to indicate, and to which all the preceding arguments have 
been leading up—that on the political fortunes of this country de- 
pends the magnitude of its income, and on the magnitude of its 
income depends the income of the working-classes—the warmth 
of the hearth, the supply of food on the breakfast table of every 
labourer’s home ;—and that when popular support is asked for some 
foreign war, the sole immediate aim of which seems the defence of 
some remote frontier, our soldiers may be really fighting for the 
safety of their families at home—fighting to keep away from 
British and Irish doors not the foreign plunderer and the ravisher, 
but enemies still more pitiless—the want, the hunger, and the 
cold that spare neither age nor sex, and against which all prayers 
- are unavailing. 
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CLOSING OF THE INDIAN MINTS. 


Ir may be conceded that, in view of the condition of Indian 
finance and the violent disturbances to trade consequent upon the 
fluctuations and fall in the gold price of silver, the Government 
were fully justified in doing something; but it was not necessary 
for them to do the wrong thing. 

Ever since 1873 the relation between the gold money of England 
and the silver money of India has been subject to a series of 
dislocations. In other words, the relative value of the sovereign and 
the rupee has been seriously disturbed. More than this: Owing to 
the enormous fall in the gold price of silver, the rupee, which used 
to be worth from 1s. 10d. to 2s. in English money, has gradually 
declined in value, till it lately became worth only 1s. 2$d. 

The consequence has been that the finances of India and the trade 
between England and India have both, for the last twenty years, been 
thrown out of gear. Many new conditions have arisen, some tending 
in one direction, some in another, but all abnormal and unsettling. 
So far back as 1876, when the gold equivalent of the rupee had 
fallen to nearly 1s. 6d., the Indian Government took the matter into 
their serious consideration. But a slight, and, as it turned out, a 
temporary recovery at the end of that year, relieved the Government 
of their immediate anxieties, and the subject was dismissed. Even 
Sir Louis Mallet, in December, 1866, though he was far-seeing 
enough to express the fear that “the future course of silver is very 
uncertain, and thus all foundation for our financial calculations is 
wanting,” had not at that time grasped the situation as he after- 
wards did. He spoke of “ the utter collapse of the Silver Question ” 
as if a settlement had been arrived at. 

It was not till the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission was 
issued that the fundamental cause of the disturbance was thoroughly 
understood and explained to the people of this country. The origin 
of the evil was then ascertained to be the break-up of the Bimetallic 
System in Europe and in the United States. That system had, up 
to 1873, maintained “a link between silver and gold which had kept 
the price of the former, as measured by the latter, constant, at about 
the legal ratio; and when this link was broken the silver market 
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was open to the influence of all the factors which go to effect the 
price of a commodity.” Such was the unanimous finding of the 
twelve Royal Commissioners appointed “to inquire into the recent 
changes in the relative values of the precious metals.” This 
discovery at once let in a flood of light on the Indian Currency 
Question, which, so far from being disposed of, as the Indian 
Government thought in 1876, had reappeared between that year 
and 1888 in an aggravated and more acute form. 

Most people would have supposed that after this revelation the 
natural course for the British Government to pursue would have 
been to take steps, or, at any rate, to encourage steps being taken, to re- 
establish the “link between gold and silver” which had been broken, 
and so rehabilitate the finances and place the trade of India upon 
a sound and permanent foundation. Successive Indian Governments 
had urged this even before the authoritative deliverance of the 
Royal Commission had been pronounced. 

In 1881, while the Monetary Conference was sitting in Paris, the 
Government of India took up definite ground. Referring to a 
proposal, which was actually made to the Conference, that if a 
Bimetallic Union were formed, India should engage to keep her 
mints open to silver so long as the convention ef other nations 
remained in force, the Indian Government proceeded to say in a 
despatch, dated June 10 in that year: “Should, however, no alter- 
native present itself between allowing any international arrange- 
ment to break down, and pledging India to join the Bimetallic 
Union, we are of opinion that we should be justified in going a step 
further. Under these circumstances we should be prepared to 
recommend that India should join the Bimetallic Union if a 
sufficiently large number of other Governments were prepared to 
join.” This proposal was not laid before the Conference. 

Again, in 1886, this subject was brought before the Home 
Government by Lord Dufferin and his colleagues. In a despatch, 
dated Calcutta, February 2, 1886, they say: “The establishment 
of a fixed ratio between gold and silver is not beyond the possibility 
of human control, and ordinary prudence requires that steps should 
be taken to remove every preventible cause of future financial em- 
barrassment.” They urge upon the Home Government the duty 
of “taking the initiative in promoting a Conference for the con- 
sideration of remedial measures.” They add: “ Recent events have 
brought into greater prominence the evils with which the world is 
threatened by the state of the currency in the United States of 
America and in the countries comprised in the Latin Union, and 
the present time would appear to be a favourable one for re-opening 
the whole question. Even if your Lordship” (this was addressed to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who was then Secretary of State for 
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India) “see no prospect of immediate success, we should still re- 
commend that the question be raised again. The evils connected 
with the present state of affairs are so serious that the adoption, 
sooner or later, by international agreement, of measures which will 
bring about a stable ratio between gold and silver, appears to us to 
be only a question of time. A wide and general discussion of the 
question is essential to the formation of a body of public opinion 
sufficient to enforce a final settlement, and the sooner a final settle- 
ment is taken in hand the easier it will be to carry out, and the 
more satisfactory to all concerned will be the result.” 

In September, 1886, the Government of the day appointed the 
Royal Commission on Gold and Silver. That Commission endorsed 
most of the views which had been put forward by the Government 
of India, though in the end one section of the Commission hesitated 
to recommend that this country should join a Bimetallic Union. 
Since the date of that Report (1888), however, Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney, one member of that section, has severed himself from his 
colleagues on this point, and, impressed by what has since occurred, 
has publicly given his support to the desirability of an international 
agreement. In the April Number of The Nineteenth Century this 
year he wrote: “Five years ago I joined with my friends in 
deprecating any attempt to establish an international agreement 
for the free coinage of both gold and silver as standard money. I 
have advanced with further experience and reflection to the belief 
that such an agreement is to be desired.” 

Thus a majority of the Royal Commissioners are now in favour 
of an International Bimetallic Agreement for the establishment of 
a Joint Standard. 

This solution of the Indian difficulty has since 1881 been the 
one advocated by the Government of India. In 1892, in a des- 
patch, dated March 23, they say: “We are desirous, as we have 
always been, of aiding in the settlement of the Silver Question by 
international agreement.” 

Sir David Barbour, Finance Minister of India, in his Minute 
attached to the Correspondence, and which contains the proposal 
for a gold standard for India, laid before Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee, says in unmistakable terms, “I have no hesitation in 
saying that an international agreement for the free coinage of both 
silver and gold, and for the making of them full legal tender at a 
fixed ratio, would be far better for India and all other countries 
than the establishment of the single gold standard, even if the 
latter course be possible.” 


“ With regard to the question of the expediency of attempting 
to introduce a gold standard into India, I do not go further than 
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saying that if a general agreement for the free coinage of both 
silver and gold at a ratio cannot be obtained, and if the United 
States does not adopt free coinage of silver, 1 think an attempt 
should be made to establish a gold standard in this country.” 

It is well-known that the Indian Currency Association like- 
wise supports an International Bimetallic Agreement as the best 
solution of the question, if the Home Government could be in- 
duced to sanction it. 

From this review it is manifest that the closing of the Mints to 
silver in India, or the establishment of a gold standard, either with 
or without a gold currency in that country, so far as these measures 
have been at any time suggested by the Indian authorities, must 
be regarded as desperate alternatives, only justifiable if the Home 
Government obstinately refused to adopt the only safe and sound 
remedy of international agreement. 

It is but fair to the Indian Government that their position in 
shis matter should be clearly understood. The responsibility of 
the step which has just been taken does not rest with them. 
Whatever difficulties or dangers, either in India or in this country, 
come in its train, the blame must rest entirely with the Govern- 
ment at home, which has persistently ignored the primary recom- 
mendation of its responsible advisers in India. 

No one who reads the Report of “The Committee appointed to 
enquire into the Indian Currency” can fail to see that they were 
deliberately placed by the British Government in such a position 
that they could only register and endorse one conclusion. 

In the first place, the question submitted to them was of a most 
limited character. A Correspondence between the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State for India in Council was laid be- 
fore the Committee. In the forefront of that Correspondence was 
placed, in the strongest language, the recommendation that the 
settlement of the Silver Question should be attained by inter- 
national agreement. Yet that proposal is not referred to the Com- 
mittee at all by the Secretary of State. Their attention is confined 
entirely to the alternative and subsidiary “proposal for stopping 
the free coinage of silver in India, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a gold standard.” It is admitted by Lord Kimberley, in his 
communication to Lord Herschell, that the effect of this measure, 
if adopted, “will by no means be confined to India.” Yet the 
Government deliberately ignore and forbid ail consideration by the 
Committee of other proposals which the Government of India had 
been repeatedly urging upon England for ten or twelve years, as the 
only safe and rational method of relieving India from the grave 
difficulties in her finance and her trade, with which she had been 
forced to struggle in consequence of the heavy fall in the gold price 
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of silver. Lord Kimberley suggests that the question before the 
Committee will be whether there is sufficient ground for “ over- 
ruling” the Government of India in the second and alternative pro- 
posal which the pressing conditions of Indian finance compelled 
them to submit, but which they did not like. He does not allow 
Lord Herschell and his colleagues to consider the more important 
and primary question whether there is sufficient ground for “ over- 
ruling” the Government of India on the main proposal which they 
did like, and they had for years recommended. 

This proceeding of itself shows the limited duty which the Com- 
mittee was summoned to perform. 

Again, the composition of the Committee was unfortunate. It is 
true that,of the men chosen, some were able and experienced in 
ofticial life, while others were learned in economic science. But 
there was an entire absence of any representation of Eastern 
Banking, or of Commerce or Industry, either Indian or British. 
These interests were quite as much at stake in the decision to 
which the Committees should come, and were at least quite as im- 
portant, as the financial position of the Government of India, or the 
pecuniary difficulties of the civil and military services in that 
country. No doubt evidence was accepted from merchants and 
others engaged in Indian trade. But it will be found, when the 
details of the Report are examined, that little weight was given by 
the Committee to this evidence, which was almost unanimous in 
condemning the action which was contemplated, and which was 
subsequently adopted. 

The Report itself is an interesting, and in many ways an instruc- 
tive, document. But it is unsatisfactory for two reasons. In the 
first place, because its scope is so narrow ; and, in the second place, 
because a foregone conclusion manifestly dominates all the argu- 
ments and examination of facts which it contains. 

The great object to be attained was the restoration of a par of 
exchange between the Standard money of India and the Standard 
money of England: in other words, between silver and gold. But 
this broad, paramount issue, was not submitted to the Committee at 
all. On the contrary, its attention was confined to one narrow, sub- 
sidiary proposal, which had practically been decided upon, unless 
the Committee absolutely rejected it,—viz., “ stopping the free coin- 
age of silver in India with a view to the introduction of a gold stan- 
dard.” This fact, no doubt, to a great extent explains the meagre 
and incomplete character of the Report, and so far as their hands 
were tied, the Committee cannot be held responsible. 

But we now come to the work of the Committee within the limits 
assigned to them. The plan which they have approved is “The 
closing of the Mints against the free coinage of silver, accompanied 
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by an announcement that, though closed to the public, they will be 
used by Government for the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold 
at a ratio to be then fixed (say) 1s. 4d. per rupee; and that at the 
Government treasuries gold will be received in satisfaction of public 
dues at the same ratio.” 

The immediate effect of this plan (now carried out) is that 
India at the present moment has no Standard Money at all. It 
possesses only an inconvertible token coinage,—nothing better 
in fact than a system of inconvertible paper. On the one hand 
the rupee is divorced from the silver which it contains ; and on 
the other it cannot be regarded as a fraction of the gold sovereign, 
for it lacks convertibility. 

But it may be said this is only an intermediate step. The ultimate 
intention is “the introduction of a gold standard.” The question 
then arises, How is a gold standard to be introduced, and when ? 
This final step seems left altogether to chance. Sir David Barbour, 
in his able Minute, lays down the principle that, “ In order that the 
gold standard may be effective,” not only must a limit be placed 
upon the number of the silver coins, but also “they must be con- 
vertible into gold coins whenever any person wishes for gold coins 
in exchange for silver coins.” 

The Committee do not appear to have attached the slightest 
weight to this fundamental condition. The only attempt at justifi- 
cation for ignoring this great principle in the science of money is to 
be found in the following sentence: “It must, however, be remem- 
bered that, although a nation possessed of a fairly-satisfactory mone- 
tary system might well hesitate to exchange it, even temporarily 
for an inconvertible currency, yet India already labours under 
difficulties the gravity of which is admitted.” 

The recommendation of the Committee, in fact, is that India 
should “ walk out, of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Lord Farrer and Sir Regi- 
nald Welby should protest against this happy-go-lucky monetary 
system, and recommend in a note that the Government of India 
should at once take definite steps to “ accumulate a sufficient 
reserve of gold to secure the convertibility of their token silver 
currency.” How and when this is to be achieved these authorities 
do not state. 

Sir David Barbour says : “ The accumulation of a sutticient store 
of gold would be a measure too expensive for a country situated as 
India is, and when it had been accumulated and the exchangeability 
of the silver coins for gold coins had been guaranteed by means of 
it, there would be a very great risk of the whole stock of gold being 
drawn away in exchange for silver rupees. If this should happen,— 
and I think it would happen unles our stock of gold was very 
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large indeed,—the gold standard would cease to exist, and we should 
find ourselves exactly where we started.” 

But the Committee, from the nature of the case, could scarcely be 
expected to deal with inconvenient questions of this kind on broad 
lines. They had a mandate to sanction, if possible, the closing of 
the Mints to silver, unless they were convinced that such a measure 
would produce an immediate catastrophe. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney plaintively regrets that he was not allowed 
to raise “ previous questions,” though he held there were preliminary 
questions which ought “first to be determined.” Under these 
circumstances the Committee boldly set themselves to minimize all 
the objections to the limited and indefinite proposal which had been 
submitted for their consideration. 

Out of twenty-seven witnesses who were examined none appear 
to have advocated the measure on the ground of its own intrinsic 
merits. Objection after objection was raised by experienced Indian 
authorities, by bankers, by merchants, and by economists. But 
these objections are as a rule dealt with in a most perfunctory 
manner in the Report. The future of silver is left out of account 
altogether. On this point the Report states that “all the factors of 
the problem are so uncertain that it is impossible to predict with 
any confidence, or in numerical terms, what the effect of closing 
the Mints would be on the value of uncoined silver.” As to “the 
future value or gold price of the rupee” the Committee are equally 
vague. “There might be some time to wait before there was 
any increase in its value. . . Neither could we trace the progress 
of the enhancement of the value of the rupee in respect of time 
or place which we should expect to follow the closings of the 
Mints.” 

The Report contains an elaborate and most interesting statement 
of the “Different Currency Systems of different nations.” But 
when the Committee give the “general conclusion” at which they 
arrive, after a careful examination of these systems, it is most dis- 
appointing. They merely say: “On the whole it seems to us that, 
whilst the differences we have pointed out prevent the cases of the 
countries referred to from being applicable in all respects as prece- 
dents to the case of India, and the circumstances of each particular 
country must be studied, yet the experience derived from the 
currencies of those countries is not without value as bearing on the 
questions which we have to consider, and is important as showing. 
under what various conditions the exchange value of a currency 
may be maintained.” 

The only real “general conclusion” which it is possible to draw 
from that part of the Report which deals with the “ Effect of the 
Proposals,” is that in the opinion of the Committee it is “a leap 
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in the dark,” and that none of its results can possibly be estimated 
till the experiment has been made. 

The way in which the Committee deal with the objections urged 
by the witnesses whom they examined is more curious still. Most 
of these objections are admitted to be of great weight. All that the 
Committee venture to say, in reply to them, is that possibly they 
are not entitled to so much weight as the objectors think. 

It may be useful to give a short synopsis of the answers of the 
Committee to the most important of these objections. 

1. “Spurtous Cornace.”—“ It is difficult to estimate with pre- 
cision the real extent of the alleged danger ; but when it is borne in 
mind that in order to carry out operations on an extended scale 
expensive and specially-constructed machinery would be requisite, 
we doubt whether the danger of India being flooded with a large 
amount of spurious coin would really be a grave one.” 

2. “Errect oN Hoarps oF SILVER.”—“ It cannot, we think, be 
doubted that the closing of the Mints would in this case depreciate 
the silver ornaments and the uncoined silver hoarded by the 
people of India. Such a use of ornaments is, however, said to be 
rare.” 

3. “BURDEN oF TAXATION WOULD BE INCREASED.”—“ The argu- 
ment is no doubt sound ; but there are answers to this objection 
which have no little weight.” 

The “ answers” are not given ! 

4. “ ALTERNATIVE OF INCREASED TAxaTION.”—“ Supposing the 
choice to be between an indirect increase of taxation arising from 
arrest of the fall in the value of the rupee, or even from a consider- 
able increase in its value on the one hand, and the imposition of 
new taxation on the other, the latter of these courses would be far 
more likely to lead to popular discontent and political difficulty 
than the former.” 

If this argument is worth anything, it means that the people of 
India are in the future to have increased taxation imposed upon 
them in an insidious form, in the hope that they may not discover 
it. Hitherto they have enjoyed a stable standard of value, of 
which they are now to be deprived, under which prices have 
remained practically stable, while gold prices have seriously fallen. 

5. “TRADE witH SILVER-USING CouNnTRIES.”—“The proposal of 
the Government of India, in so far as it rendered the exchange 
between India and gold-using countries stable, would introduce into 
the trade of India with silver-using countries the same disquieting 
influences which it is alleged at present hamper the trade of India 
with gold-using countries. It must, however, be observed that the 
trade of India with silver-using countries only amounts to about 
half of her trade with gold-using countries.” 
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One-third of the trade of India evidently is of no consequence ! 
But a more definite answer to the objection is attempted,—viz., 
“That the Indian produce imported into China is paid for ulti- 
mately by goods exported by China to other countries, and that, if 
the gold prices of these commodities does not fall owing to a fall 
in the gold value of silver, they would realize a higher silver price, 
and that China would thus be able to pay a higher price for the 
Indian imports. We have already given our reasons for doubting 
whether the fall in the gold price of silver does operate to any con- 
siderable extent in reducing the gold price of commodities exported 
from silver-using countries.” 

It will be observed that the validity of this answer depends 
entirely upon an “if,” and a very doubtful “ if” too! 

6. “TrRaDE oF INDIA IN COMPETITION WITH SILVER-USING 
Countrigs.”—“ Another objection strongly urged is that, if the 
proposal of the Government were carried out, and there should 
arise a great divergence between the ratio borne to gold by the 
rupee and by silver respectively, this would seriously affect the 
trade of India with silver-using countries, and stimulate in those 
countries the production of commodities which compete with 
Indian commodities in the markets of the world, and that the 
effect of such increased competition would be seriously felt by 
India.” The answer of the Committee to this argument is that 
“China is slow to move.” 

If the Consular reports are to be trusted, China has already 
moved. But, whatever may be said of China, the people of Japan, 
aut any rate, are sure to be on the alert, and will move rapidly. 

7. “Oprum TRADE WITH CutINA.”—“The amount imported from 
India forms only a small portion of the total consumption. 
Indian opium is in truth a luxury; its use in preference to Chinese 
opium is a matter of taste, and depends on its real or assumed 
superior qualities. Under these circumstances, it may be doubted 
whether any considerable diminution in the rupee value of opium 
exports to China would be likely to result from the adoption of the 
proposals of the Indian Government.” 

8. “COMPETITION OF SILVER-USING COUNTRIES WITH INDIA IN 
OTHER MarkeEts.”—“ But, allowing that the argument of those 
who raise the objection with which we have been dealing is not 
without foundation, consideration of the experience derived from a 
study of the history of Indian exports during the period charac- 
terized by a fall in the gold value of silver, as noticed in paragraph 
27, leads us to doubt whether the suggested advantage is not much 
less than those who urge the argument suppose.” 

9. “TEA PLaytations.”—“ It cannot be denied that if the pro- 
posed currency change were adopted in India alone its tendency 
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might be for a time to benefit the producer in Ceylon, and, perhaps, 
the Chinese in his competition with the Indian. To what extent 
this tendency would prejudice the Indian producer it is impossible 
to forecast, and, even so far as it did so, it must be remembered 
that it would not necessarily entail disadvantage on the country as 
a whole; and having regard to the history of the Indian tea trade, 
and to its great progress in recent years under existing conditions, 
we cannot think it likely that any very serious prejudice would 
result.” 

10. “CuiIna miGHT PRopUCE wHAT SHE NoW IMPORTS FROM 
Inp1A.”—“ To this it is replied, and we think with force, that the 
want of railways and other means of communication in China, the 
heavy and arbitrary imposts to which production is thus subjected, 
and other causes, deprive these apprehensions of any very serious 
foundation.” 

Thus, it will be seen that the Committee do not deny the cogency 
of most of these objections. They content themselves, however, 
with vague answers, taking an optimist view of results, and attach- 
ing no real weight to the opinions and arguments of the witnesses 
whom they themselves had selected as experts. 

There are, moreover, two obvious fallacies which they adopt, and 
which vitiate their reasoning in several portions of the Report. 

The first of these is the assumption that the Indian producer has 
received a higher silver price for his produce, so that the fall in 
exchange has benefited him. This is (to say the least of it) very 
disputable. Indeed, though they proceed on this theory in more 
than one of their arguments, they themselves are obliged to admit 
that, even if true at all, it is only lately, and partially, that silver 
prices in India have risen. In paragraph 31 they say: “Down to 
a comparatively late date it was generally believed that, notwith- 
standing a fall in the gold value of silver, prices in India had been 
practically unaltered ; but the evidence before us points to the con- 
clusion that during recent years the silver price of Indian produce 
has risen.” The evidence referred to in this paragraph is not given, 
so there is no opportunity afforded for testing it. But, even if it be 
a fact that prices have risen recently, the causes of that rise would 
have to be examined before any conclusions could be based upon 
the statement. In any case, the broad fact remains, even in the 
view of the Committee, that for nearly twenty years, while gold 
prices have fallen as much as thirty per cent., silver prices have 
practically remained unaltered, showing that silver is a more stable 
standard of value than gold. 

The second fallacy is that the fall in the gold price of silver has 
had no effect in reducing the gold price of commodities. It is to be 
noticed that, though the Committee use this assumption in reply to 
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the objections that the manufacturer in India will suffer serious loss 
in his trade with China and other silver-using countries, if the rupee 
is kept artificially at a higher value than the market value of the 
silver contained in it, and argue that the rupee price of manufac- 
tures in India will be maintained, they do not undertake to deny 
that the gold prices of manufactures in this country have been 
driven down by the fall in exchange. They simply say “the allega- 
tion is strongly controverted,” and then they proceed to argue as if 
it had been disproved. 

But a still more unfortunate feature in the Committee’s Report is 
the absence of any apparent realization on the part of Lord Herschell 
and his colleagues (except, perhaps, Mr. Courtney) of the revolution 
outside India which a decision in favour of closing the Indian Mints 
would create. Though warned by Lord Kimberley that the effect 
of this measure, if adopted, would “by no means be confined to 
India,” there is no reference in the Report to its probable conse- 
quences to the investing, trading, or industrial classes in England, 
much less to other consequences which might flow from it in 
America or on the Continent of Europe. 

Yet these consequences must ultimately be very grave. Already 
in the City it is said that there has been a shrinkage in the value 
of securities of no less than £28,000,000, accompanied by many 
failures. It is pointed out in a carefully reasoned article in The 
Statist, of July 15, that, though so far as the India Council succeeds 
in fixing the value of the rupee, exports from England to India may 
be temporarily stimulated, the probability is that ultimately the 
effect will be that India’s power to buy will be greatly reduced, 
and that Lancashire and other industrial centres will in the end lose 
considerably more than they are likely to gain. 

What the effect in the United States and on the Continent may 
be it is difficult to forecast. But, at any rate, this is certain: 
The closing of the Mints in India is a deliberate blow to silver, and 
will discourage its use as a standard of value, or even as a monetary 
metal. Moreover, it indicates a policy in direct opposition to the 
united opinion of the nations lately assembled in Conference at 
Brussels, and is in direct violation of the principles laid down in the 
instructions given to the British delegates appointed to attend that 
Conference. 

No reference is made to these important matters in the Report 
of Lord Herschell’s Committee. The omission is remarkable, and 
it shows the “ parochial spirit” in which the investigation of this 
grave subject of world-wide interest has been conducted. 

More remarkable still is the complete silence of the Committee 
on the appreciation of gold, and the bearing which the establish- 
ment of a gold standard in India may have upon this vital question. 
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It may be that a majority of the members of the Committee dis- 
believe in the possibility of gold appreciation, and therefore they 
may have closured any reference to so pestilent a “heresy.” But, 
unless this is the case, it seems extraordinary that in sanctioning a 
policy and a plan which, if it is to be successful at all, must sooner or 
later entail a new demand for gold as a reserve to secure the conver- 
tibility of the token rupee, not the slightest consideration, or, at any 
rate, not the slightest expression of opinion, should have been given 
as to the effect of this new demand upon the value of the Standard 
metal in gold-using countries, or upon gold prices. This aspect of 
the question is indeed important as regards India herself; for, 
if a gold standard is to be forced upon her, she will become vitally 
concerned in any variations in her new measure of value. If hence- 
forth both her internal and external trade is to be based upon gold 
prices, instead of, as hitherto, upon silver prices, any appreciation of 
gold will have a meaning for her and an influence on her future 
condition which the Committee were bound to take into their con- 
sideration. But they do not seem to have done so, or if they have, 
they have not allowed the world to know what was the result of 
their deliberations. 

The Report as a whole is scarcely worthy of the eminent men 
who framed it. No doubt they were placed in a false position. The 
task imposed upon them was a difficult one, and the conditions 
under which they were called upon to undertake it made it more 
difticult still. They were not allowed to choose the gap in the hedge, 
which the Indian Government had pointed out as the safest course. 
They were compelled to take the fence at the point where it was 
the “blindest.” No wonder they floundered. 

The future of this question is still as uncertain as ever. No settle- 
ment has been arrived at. Those who objected most to “tamper- 
ing with the currency” have been the first to tamper with it. But, 
unfortunately, they have only been able so far to abolish one system, 
without establishing any other in its place. What that other 
system is to be no one knows. The hope is that, now that Mono- 
metallists have done their worst in destroying the old house, scien- 
titic builders may, before it is too late, be called in to construct a 
durable edifice on a sound foundation. 


Wituam H. HouLpsworru. 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


THIRTEEN years ago the Editor of a London paper put into my 
hands a copy of a just-issued volume of French verse, which had 
been specially sent to him by his Paris correspondent in a fit of 
moral indignation. It was entitled Des Vers, and the author of it 
was a certain Guy de Maupassant, of whom I knew nothing. The 
correspondent had seen in it a good opportunity for a denunciation 
of French wickedness ; and my Editor handed it over to me to see 
what was to be done with it. I saw no exceptional wickedness, and 
a very great deal of power; indeed, though I was tolerably familiar 
with French verse and prose of the day, it seemed to me that I had 
not seen so much promise in any new writer since Baudelaire’s death ; 
and I informed my Editor that, though I had not the slightest objec- 
tion to blessing Maupassant, I certainly would not curse him. He 
thought the blessing not likely to please his public, while it would 
annoy his correspondent, and on my representation declined to have 
anything to do with the cursing; so nous passusmes oultre. 

I forget how long afterwards it was that the Soirées de Médun 
appeared, and in them this very remarkable person in a new char- 
acter. Certainly no one can ever have shown to better advantage in 
company than M. de Maupassant did on this occassion. L’Attuque 
du Moulin, which opened the volume, has always seemed to me 
(with passages of La Fuute de L’ Abbé Mouret, the first hundred pages 
of L’wuvre, and one or two other things) the best of all M. Zola’s 
voluminous work. But L’Attaque du Moulin itself has upon it the 
naturalist-impressionist curse of being not a finished work of art, 
not a drawing or a picture, but a “page,” a study, a sort of remarque. 
As for the works of the young men, other than M. de Maupassant, 
they had this defect in even greater measure, unredeemed by their 
master’s massive, if vulgar, vigour, and his desperate intensity. The 
contribution of M. Huysmans, in particular, has always appeared 
to me one of those voluntary or involuntary caricatures of the 
writer’s own style and school which are well-known at all times, and 
have never been more frequent than at the present day. But Boule 
de Suif ? Among the others that pleasant and pathetic person was 
not a boule; she was a pyramid, a Colossus, a spire of Cologne Cathe- 
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dral. Putting the unconventionality of its subject aside, there is 
absolutely no fault to be found with the story. It is as round and 
smooth as “ Boule de Suif ” herself. 

It was natural to make some inquiry about this very bright new 
light in French verse and prose; and it was, I think, then that I 
received from a French friend the erroneous information that 
Maupassant was Flaubert’s nephew, with which, I am afraid, I 
deceived others. As a matter of fact, he was, it seems, his godson, 
though the slimier gossip which has unfortunately gathered round 
his name and life insists on a nearer relation still. But of this and 
of all the rest of the said gossip it cannot be necessary to take 
much or any notice here. The miserable death which has, as in 
hardly any other case of our time, “cut the branch that might 
have grown full straight,” has provoked comment enough; and 
almost everybody who reads these pages with any interest in their 
subject will know that Maupassant belonged to a good Norman 
family, that he had some experience of the rond de cuir—the 
desk-and-stool purgatory which Frenchmen theoretically hate so 
much, but to which they take rather readily in practice—that he 
received a severe literary schooling from Flaubert himself, and after 
Flaubert’s death “broke out ten thousand strong,” in the old 
phrase, flourished for a decade or more, wrote many books with 
some scandal, more profit, and most fame, broke down with some 
form or other of paralytic dementia, and died the other day after 
many months of irresponsibility. 

It would be quite impossible in the space here at command to go 
through the immense number of Maupassant’s minor stories, or 
even to analyze at length all his larger books. The former are as 
the sands of the sea, comparatively brief as was the life of the 
producer. As for the latter, I do not know that the analysis of any 
one—Une Vie, Bel-Ami, Mont-Oriol, Fort comme la Mort, Notre 
Coeur, or even, to mention it out of the regular order, Pierre et 
Jean itself—would be of much service. Such abstracts and analyses 
may not be out of place when the work of their writers is very 
various, or when it has frequently taken the form of elaborate and 
intricate artistic creation. But Maupassant’s work deserves neither 
of these descriptions. Despite its bulk, its minute subdivision, and 
its remarkable merit, it has a certain monotony—it is even some- 
what of its strength to be monotonous. And it cannot pretend, or 
can only do so in the case of Pierre et Jean, to furnish an addition 
to the list of great artistic creations. When I see critics (chicfly 
of the younger sort) assume complacently, or assert pugnaciously, 
that Maupassant made an advance upon Flaubert, I cannot help 
smiling a little. He made, indeed, the advance, which is so com- 
mon in literature, of perfection in technique and sureness in touch ; 
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but, far more than is usual in such cases, he paid the price of con- 
tracted range, scale, scheme, genius. I find it impossible to 
construct or to comprehend any system of literary appreciation 
which can rank any work of his, or all his work together, otherwise 
than far below Madame Bovary, which can rank it even on a level 
with Salammbé, with the Tentation, with the Trois Contes. 

To talk thus is indeed to diverge into the wrong form of com- 
parison, and to value this person against that, instead of simply 
contrasting them so as to discern the separate characters of each, 
Maupassant’s own work is of very substantial bulk, despite the 
tragic earliness of the application of the “abhorred shears,” and 
despite the fact of the long and apparently fruitless apprenticeship 
which preceded his actual public appearance. The volumes of verse 
and of prose fiction already referred to, two or three (chiefly of his 
later years) giving impressions of travel, a “villainous play,” as he 
calls it, which I have never seen, and a little criticism, make a very 
respectable total. Of the verse enough has been or will be said 
indirectly, though I should like to repeat that I put it much higher 
than do most of Maupassant’s admirers. The volumes of travel 
sketches do not appear to me particularly successful, despite the 
almost unequalled faculty of their writer for sober yet vivid descrip- 
tion. They have the air of being written to order, and they do 
not seem, as a rule, to arrive at artistic completeness either 
objectively or subjectively. Of the criticism, by far the most re- 
markable piece is the famous Preface to Pierre et Jean, which 
contains the author’s literary creed, refined and castigated by years 
of practice from the cruder form which he had already promulgated 
in the Preface to Flaubert’s Correspondence with George Sand. It 
extols the “ objective” as against the psychological method of novel- 
writing, but directs itself most strongly against the older romance 
of plot, and places the excellence of the novelist in the complete 
and vivid projection of the novelist’s own particular “ illusion ” of 
the world, yet so as to present events and characters in the most 
actual manner. 

The vividness and actuality of Maupassant’s presentation are 
unquestioned, and there has been complaint rather of the character 
of his illusions than of his failure to convey them to others. On 
the first point there is absolutely no dispute among persons of any 
competence. It is not merely that nature, helped by the discipline 
of practice, under the severest of masters, had given Maupassant a 
style of the most extraordinary sobriety and accuracy—the style of 
a more scholarly, reticent, and tightly-girt Defoe. It is not merely 
that his vision and his capacity of reproducing that vision were 
unsurpassed and, except in the very greatest, unequalled for sharp- 
ness of outline and perfection of disengagement. He had something 
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else which it is much less easy to put into words—the power of 
treating an incident or a character (character, it is true, less often 
and less fully than incident) as if it were a phrase or a landscape, of 
separating it, carving it out (so to speak), and presenting it isolated 
and framed for survey. His performances in these ‘tracks are so 
numerous that it is difficult to single out any. But I do not know 
that finer examples of his power of thus isolating and projecting a 
scene are to be found than two of the passages in Pierre et Jean, the 
prawn-catching party and Pierre’s meditation at the jetty-head. Of 
his similar but greater faculty of treating incident and character 
Monsieur Parent is perhaps the very finest example (for Boule de 
Suif is something greater than a mere slice), though Promenade, 
Les Sceewrs Rondoli, Boitelle, Deux Amis, and others are almost as 
good. But this very excellence of Maupassant’s carries with it a dan- 
ger which most of his readers have recognized. His definition and 
vignetting of separate scenes, incidents,and characters is so sharp and 
complete that he finds a difficulty in combining them. The attempt 
to disdain and depreciate plot which the above-mentioned Preface 
contains is, I suspect, as our disdains and depreciations so often are, 
a confession. At any rate, it is allowed that the longer books, with 
the exception of Pierre et Jean (which is for that very reason, and 
perhaps for others, disdained by the youngest and most impres- 
sionist school of critics), are deficient in beginning, middle, and 
end. Une Vie and Bel-Ami are surveys or chronicles, not dramas 
or histories. Mont-Oriol, open enough to objection in some ways, is 
rather better in this point. Fort Comme la Mort relapses under 
the old curse of the situation of teasing unhappiness from which 
there is no outlet, and in which there is little action. Notre Ceur 
should perhaps escape criticism, as the shadow of the author's fate 
was already heavy on him. Even Pierre et Jean, by far the great- 
est of all, if scale and artistic perfection be taken together, falls 
short in the latter respect of Boule de Suif, which, small as it is, 
is a complete tragi-comedy in little, furnished with beginning, middle, 
and end, complying fully with those older exigences which its author 
affected to despise, and really as great as anything of Mérimée’s— 
greater it could not be. 

There is no doubt that the theory which Maupassant says he 
learnt from Flaubert (in whose own hands it was always sub- 
ordinated to an effort at larger completeness) does lead to the 
composition rather of a series or flock of isolated vignettes 
or scenes than to that of a great picture or drama. For it comes 
perilously close—though perhaps in Maupassant’s own case it never 
actually reached—the barest and boldest (or baldest) individualizing 
of impressions, and leaving them as they are without an attempt 
at architectonic. For instance, a day or two ago I was passing 
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down the Euston Road. There passed me a fellow dragging 
a truck, on which truck there were three barrels with the heads 
knocked out,so that each barrel ensheathed to a certain extent 
the one in front of it. Astride of the centre barrel, his arms 
folded and a pipe in his mouth, there sat a man in a sort of sailor- 
costume—trousers, guernsey, and night-cap—surveying the world, 
and his fellow who dragged him, with an air of placid goguenarderie. 
It was really a striking impression, and absorbed me, I should 
think, for five or six seconds. I can conceive its coming into a 
story very well. But Maupassant’s theories would have led to his 
making a whole story out of it, and his followers have already done 
things quite as bad, while he has himself come near to it more than 
once. In other words, the method tends to the presentations of 
scraps, orts, fragments, instead of complete wholes. And Art 
should always seek the whole. 

As for the character of Maupassant’s “illusions,” there could 
never be much doubt about them. Boule de Suif itself pretty clearly 
indicated,and La Maison Tellier shortly after showed, at the very 
opening of his literary career, the scenes, the society, and the solaces 
which he most affected: while it was impossible to read even two 
or three of his stories without discovering that to M. de Maupassant 
the world was most emphatically not the best of all possible 
worlds. This was by no means principally shown in a class of 
stories of which I have said nothing yet, but to which his 
melancholy end has naturally drawn attention—the stories of super- 
natural terror to which, with an inconsistency very pleasing and 
by no means uncommon in declared materialists, he was much 
given. The chief of these, Ze Horla, has not been much of a 
favourite with the lovers of“ ghost-stories” in general. I think they 
are rather unjust to it. But if it has a fault that fault lies (and, to 
avoid the charge of being wise after the event, I may observe that I 
thought so at the time) in too much conviction. The darkness is 
darkness which has been felt, and felt so much by the artist that he 
has lost his artistic grasp and command. 

But it is not in these stories of doubt and dread, or in the ostensible 
and rather shallow philosophizings of the travel-books, that Maupas- 
sant’s pessimisin is most obvious. His preference for the unhappy 
ending amounts almost-to a tic, and would amount wholly to a bore 
—for toujours unhappy-ending is just as bad as towjowrs marriage- 
bells—if it were not relieved and lightened by a real presence of 
humour. With this sovereign preservative for self, and more sovereign 
charm for others, Guy de Maupassant was more richly provided than 
any of his French contemporaries, and more than any but a very few 
of his countrymen at any time. And as humour without tenderness 
is an impossibility, so too he could be and was tender. Yet it was 
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seldom and malgré lui, while he allowed the mere exercise of 
his humour itself too scantily for his own safety and his readers’ 
pleasure. That there was any funfaronnade either of vice or of 
misanthropy about Maupassant, I do not believe. An unfortunate 
conformity of innate temperament and acquired theory made such 
a funfaronnade as unnecessary as it would have been repugnant to 
him. But illusion in such cases is more dangerous, if less disgust- 
ing, than imposture. And so it happened that Maupassant, with 
the rare and vast faculties just allowed him, was constantly found 
applying them to subjects distasteful if not disgraceful, and allow- 
ing the results to be sicklied over with a persistent “ soot-wash ” of 
pessimism which was always rather monotonous, and not always 
very impressive. 

It was, of course, inevitable that, on this side of the Channel 
at least, strictures should be passed—and appealed against— 
on a writer of this kind. The “impropriety” of M. de Maupas- 
sant’s subjects, the “cruelty,” the “brutality,” the “pessimism,” and 
what not, of his handling, were sure to be denounced or defended, 
as the case may be. Although the merely “shoking” tone (as the 
spelling dear to Frenchman has it) has not been taken quite so 
loudly as it might have been afew years ago, expressions in it have 
not been wanting; while, on the other hand, newer-fashioned and 
probably younger critics have scornfully waved aside the very con- 
sideration of this part of the subject. Further, no less a critic than 
my friend Mr. Traill has entered a protest against the admission of 
Maupassant’s pessimism as a drawback. “He did not,” says Mr. 
Traill (I quote from memory), “ pose as a pessimist ; he was perfectly 
sincere, and an artist’s sincere life-philosophy, whatever it is, is not to 
be urged against the products of his art.” 

I think that these matters require a little discussion : nay, perhaps, 
that the discussion of them has greater interest and importance 
—not for the moment merely—than the analytical exposition of the 
characteristics of such a writer as Maupassant, which are in the 
main very simple and obvious, sure to appeal at once to those 
who are predisposed to like them, and never very likely to be 
capable of recommendation by argument to those who are not pre- 
disposed to like them. 

With reference to the impropriety matter, 1 have myself, after 
nearly twenty years’ fighting against the hérésie de Venseignement, 
not the very slightest intention of deserting to or transacting with 
it. I do most heartily agree and affirm that the subject of a work 
of art is not as such the better or the worse, the more or the less 
legitimate, because of its tastefulness or distastefulness on moral 
considerations. But there is a perpetual danger, when we are clear- 
ing our minds of one cant, of allowing them to be invaded by 
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another ; and I think I have seen cases where the determination not 
to be be moral of malice prepense has been so great that it has 
toppled over into a determination to be immoral of malice prepense. 
Now, the question is, whether Maupassant and some of Maupassant’s 
admirers are not somewhat in this case? It is surely impossible 
for any impartial critic to contend that the unlucky novelist’s devo- 
tion to the class of subjects referred to, and his manner of handling 
them, did not amount to what has been pedantically termed an 
“ obsession of the lupunar.” Now, it seems to me that all obsession: 
no matter of what class or kind, is fatal, or, at least, injurious, to the 
artist. It is almost impossible that he should keep his judgment and 
his taste cool and clear under it; it is almost impossible that his poring 
shall not turn into preaching. And I think it not much less hard 
to defend Maupassant from the charge of having become a kind of 
preacher in this way, and so a heretic of instruction, just as much 
as if he had taken to theology dogmatic or undogmatic. Perpetual 
representation amounts to inculcation. 

So, again, in reference to the apologies for Maupassant’s pessimism. 
I cannot see how it can be contended that the perpetual obtrusion 
of a life-philosophy of any special kind is other than a fault in art. 
I have no particular objection to pessimism as such; I suppose 
most people who have thought and felt a good deal are nearer to it 
than to its opposite; and, though both opposites bore me when they 
are obtruded, I think rose-pink and sky-blue bore me rather more 
than the various shades of grey and brown and black. But it 
seems to me that the creative artist, as such, and as distinguished 
from the critical, has no more business to display—to arborer— 
a.life-philosophy than he has to display a philosophy of any other 
kind. Signs of it may escape him at times; but they should be 
escapes, not deliberate exhibitions. He is to see life whole as far 
as he can; and it is impossible that he should see it whole if he is 
under the domination of any ’ism to the extent that Maupassant 
was under the domination of this. In the one supreme artist (I am 
talking, of course, throughout of the art of letters only) whom we 
know, there is, perhaps, no more distinctive peculiarity than his 
elusion of all attempts to class him as “ Thissist” or “ Thattist.” 
And in those who come nearest to him, though they may have 
strong beliefs and strong proclivities, we always see the capacity of 
taking the other side. The fervent theologian of the Paradiso 
treats hardly any of his victims with more consideration than the 
inhabitants of the City of Dis: the prophet and poet of his own 
Uranian love for Beatrice swoons at the sight of Francesca’s punish- 
ment, and feels “so that boiling glass were coolness,” the very 
penalty of the Seventh Circle of Purgatory. But Maupassant’s 
materialism and his pessimism combined shut out from him vast 
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parts and regions of life and thought and feeling as it were with 
the blank wall of his very earliest poem. The fantastic shadows of 
his peculiar imagination play on that wall fascinatingly enough ; 
and the region of passion and of gloom within is not without a 
charm, if a somewhat unholy and unhealthy one. But beyond the 
wall there is a whole universe which Maupassant does not merely 
neglect, but of which he seems to be blankly ignorant and uncon- 
scious, except in flashes of ignorant disdain. That the infinite 
province of religious emotion and reflection is shut out is a matter 
of course; but most of the other regions in which those who 
decline religion take refuge are equally closed. I can remember in 
Maupassant hardly the slightest sign of interest in general litera- 
ture (except so far as it bears upon his own special craft) in the 
illimitable ranges of history, in politics, in the higher philosophy. 
It cannot be said of him, as of his master’s dismal heroes, that towt 
lwi a eraqué dans la main. There is no sign of trial on his part ; 
he starts where Bouvard and Pécuchet end, and takes for granted 
a failure which he has not given himself the trouble to ex- 
perience. ; 

But it may be said, “ What does it matter what he does not do, 
know, feel, care for, if he treats what he does do, know, feel, and 
eare for, well?” The objection is ingenious, and, as Petruchio 
would say, “’a might haye a little galled me” if its ingenuity had 
not been the ingenuity of fallacy. For the question is whether this 
insensibility to large parts of life has not injured Maupassant’s 
treatment of the parts in which he did feel an interest. I think it 
has. In order to be sure about such a thing as this, it is necessary 
to take the admissions of a real admirer. I do not think that it is 
possible to select a better for this purpose than Mr. Edward Delille. 
He is of les jewnes; he has an immense admiration for Maupassant ; 
his standards of literary admiration are, I think, quite other than 
mine. Yet he finds his author sometimes “actually dull” (which I 
never do), subject to V’illusion de Vignoble (I should say unpro- 
tected by V’illusion dw noble), capable of “a certain unconscious 
dulness of touch and vulgarity of tone.” Mr. Delille thinks 
Maupassant’s first book of verse, which I think the best book of 
verse written in France by anyone who has made his appearance 
since Baudelaire,a mere “set of scales.” Now, where do these effects, © 
which impress themselves on admirers much more high-toned and 
whole-souled than I can pretend to be, come from? They come, 
as I think, from exactly the defects of choice of subject and of 
pessimistic philosophy of life. There were too many things in 
emotion and in thought of which Maupassant was ignorant. Mrs. 
Piozzi, in those Anecdotes of Johnson, which (heretical as the 
avowal may be) seem to me to tell us more in one page about that 
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remarkable person than Boswell tells us in a dozen, observes that 
the Doctor, despite his freedom from gush and his dislike to 
religious verse, could never repeat the stanza of Dies Irae which 
ends “Tantus labor non sit cassus” without bursting into tears. I 
know a person very different from Johnson who, never having read 
the Anecdotes till an advanced period of his life, had never failed to 
experience something like the same result at the same point. The 
numerous and complicated causes of this weakness, or, if anyone 
prefers to call them so, the numerous and complicated causes of 
this enjoyment, had no hold whatever on Maupassant. 

But this hemiplegia of the intellect and the imagination—this 
sterilizing of one half, or more than one half, of the sources of intel- 
lectual and imaginative experience and delight—did not prevent 
him from leaving durable and perdurable results of the vigour of 
his mind and his sense in the regions which were open to him. He 
wrote—as almost every popular writer in these days who does not 
shut himself up in a tour @ivoire and neglect popularity must 
write—too much ; and, in the special circumstances and limitations 
of his interests and his genius, this was specially unfortunate. He 
has repeated himself too often, and he has too frequently failed to 
come up to himself in the repetition. He is, I fear it must be 
allowed by all competent criticism which looks before and after, the 
Helot of Materialism, of Impressionism, of Naturalism, of most of 
the ‘isms of this present day. 

But in recompense he is probably the greatest writer of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century in France: for if a greater is 
coming, he must make haste to appear, and must bestir himself 
lustily in the seven years that remain. In verse he has shown the 
dawn, and in prose the noon-day, of a combination of veracity and 
vigour, of succinctness and strength, which no Frenchman who has 
made his début since 1870 can pretend to equal. The limitations 
of his art have been sufficiently dealt with ; the excellences of it 
within those limitations are unmistakable. He had no tricks—the 
worst curse of art at all times, and the commonest in these days of 
what pretends to be art. He had no splash of so-called “ style ” ; 
no acrobatic contortions of thought or what does duty for thought ; 
no pottering and peddling of the psychological kind which would 
fain make up for a faulty product by ostentatiously parading the 
processes of production. Had he once got free—as more than once 
it seemed that he might—from the fatal conventionalities of his 
unconventionalism, from the trammels of his obtrusive negations, 
there is hardly a height in prose fiction which he might not have 
attained. As it is, he has given us in verse Aw bord de l'eau, which 
is nearly the “farthest possible” in a certain expression of a certain 
mood of youth, and not of youth only; in prose Boule de Suif, 
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Monsieur Parent, Pierre et Jean, which are all in their way master- 
pieces, and a hundred things hardly inferior. And so he is for ever 
of the company of “ Les Phares ”—a light-giver at once and a 
warner of danger, as well as a part of 


‘*cet ardent sanglot qui roule d’fge en age, 
Et vient mourir au bord de notre éternité.” 
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THE ROYAL WELSH LAND COMMISSION. 


I po not intend to enter into the electioneering motives for this 
Commission, nor into the decision it took at its first sittings not to 
allow cross-examination of witnesses: the results of that decision, 
made apparent from the outset, have been duly criticized in The 
Western Mail of Cardiff, of May 29. Since the Chairman was 
present at the debate on the fiasco of Justice Matthews’ Commission, 
it must be supposed that he would not have taken the same course 
and adopted the same erroneous and unjust procedure if he had 
not received orders to that effect. 

I intend to call the attention of the reader to some of the questions 
which have been published by the Commission, and some of which 
have already been asked at the first sittings in Glamorganshire, and 
perhaps some fun may be extracted from them, for some of them 
are inept, and others are unconsciously subversive of morality, and 
nearly all attempt to stir up or create disunion and dissension. 

Question 33 deserves the first mention, for it has drawn first blood, 
or first supplied copy to the newspapers. It is: “Have any cases 
of hardship arisen?” This is a nice fishing question, and covers a 
large extent of ground. Two cases of hardship were alleged, which 
proved the necessity of cross-examination ; but I propose to 
mention only one, brought forward at Reynoldston, because ot 
its ridiculous side, and the ridicule which may attach to those who 
allowed an hour to be taken up with such a story. It appeared 
that a publican, who farmed twenty acres of land, died, and left his 
stock, not to his widow, but to other relations; a labourer then 
married the widow, and asked to be taken as tenant of the land; 
but as he and his wife were impecunious, the agent naturally and 
properly declined a tenant whose solvency was so improbable. An 
attempt was made to represent the widow as having been a tenant, 
because a notice to quit had been given her; but that was a prelimi- 
nary step which the agent had to take in any case in order to 
remove her. Mr. Penrice, the owner, stated that he disapproved of 
the marriage of the labourer, a young man of twenty-five, with the 
widow, who was fifty; and one Radical paper stated that he did not 
come well out of the examination. 
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This remark ought rather to apply to one of the Commissioners 
(neither the Chairman nor Mr. Brynmor Jones), who asked Mr. 
Penrice if he did not “think a young man of twenty-five or 
twenty-six would be a comfort to a woman of fifty?” The witness 
replied that he could not say anything about that. That Com- 
missioner ought to have inverted his question, and asked if he did 
not think a woman of fifty would be a comfort to a young man of 
twenty-five; and then he might have obtained a decided answer— 
in the negative. 

Most people, however, will think that Mr. Penrice was fully justi- 
fied in raising objections to such an unnatural marriage. These 
alliances between old and young may be fairly frequent ; but they 
never fail to shock the normal healthy mind. It is enough to 
recall to mind Hogarth’s picture of a young man married to 
w rich old hag with a goggle eye in a City church by a disrepu- 
table-looking parson, and the lines under the engraving : 


Gold can the charms of youth bestow, 
And mask deformity with show, 

Gold can avert the sting of shame, 

In winter’s arms create a flame ; 

Can couple youth with hoary age, 
And make antipathies engage. 


As the people in the neighbourhood described the matter in less 
choice language, it is surprising that the Commission listened for 
so long a time to this tale of disappointed hopes; but as serious 
chapel-men they had perhaps never looked at Hogarth’s “ Rake’s 
Progress.” I know an old woman who remained in possession of 
a farm, and when she was seventy she met an old man of eighty on 
a Thursday, and married him on the following Tuesday, and they 
say she thrashes the old man constantly, and that it serves him 
right. 

Another question—* Do you know of any instances where com- 
pensation has been given for the general improved condition of a 
holding, and not simply for specific improvements ?”—appears to 
have been framed by a Trade-Unionist. It sins against economical 
facts and Scripture teaching. General improvement, excluding 
special improvements chargeable under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, would mean the result of industry and good husbandry on a 
farm which might have gone off in quality in consequence of the 
last tenant having been old and infirm, perhaps childless, and 
with no incentive to energy. It is obvious that the industrious 
and improving tenant would himself reap the results of better 
husbandry. Every new tenant is chosen on the supposition that 
he is the best farmer, and the one likely to do the best for the 
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farm ; and, at whatever a man works, it is his duty to do it “with 
his might,” and not “to bury his talent in the ground” or “hide it 
in a napkin”; but to endeavour to obtain the utmost production 
from it. If much stress were laid upon the doctrine involved in 
this question, old and infirm tenants would have to retire, instead 
of being borne with and assisted until they leave their farms in the 
course of nature. It is possible that this question is not due to 
the teaching of Trade-Unionism, but that it has arisen out of a 
confused and hazy recollection of the fact that the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society gives prizes to the tenants that show farms in the 
best state of cultivation and provided with the best stock. 

Two questions show great ignorance of rural life in Wales, and 
might have been asked twenty years ago of large farmers in the 
Eastern Counties: “To what extent do tenant farmers and their 
wives take part in manual labour?” and “ Do their children work 
at home? If so are they in receipt of wages, or how otherwise 
remunerated ?” If the farmer’s wife or daughter did not herself 
attend to his cheese and butter he would be in a poor way. The 
second question is in reality an attack upon the 5th Commandment, 
and would dissuade children from assisting to support their parents 
and brothers and sisters. Its authorship must be due to some 
person more familiar with life in the Lancashire cotton-mills, 
where children leave their parents very early, to live upon their 
separate wages. In the case of two large farms I have known of 
sons assisting their fathers for small sums of pocket-money, far 
smaller than they could have earned elsewhere, and far smaller 
than their fathers would have had to pay for similar assistance 
from a bailiff. One of these sons, now deceased, was a County 
Councillor. This question suggests the breaking up of family life, 
and if it were the practice for sons to go elsewhere to earn larger 
wages they would not be equally fit to succeed their fathers in 
the farm. In fact, in some cases the older sons go away to sea or 
to some other employment, and the younger son who remains at 
home succeeds to the farm. 

There is an excuse for the question whether tenants are affected 
by a difference of language, politics, or religion, between the land- 
lord and the tenant, inasmuch as this question is clearly suggested 
by one of the agitators in a speech in the House of Commons on a 
Land Tenure Bill, who urged that these differences were grievances ; 
if so, the first difference is common to nearly all the landlords and 
tenants in England, for unless educated men have been brought 
up in the country, and in the habit of mixing with farmers and 
labourers, they would not understand much of their conversation. 
A long time ago I found it impossible to understand what was said 
to me in Derbyshire. I remember an undergraduate at Cambridge 
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who could talk broad Yorkshire, which was incomprehensible to 
most of his hearers. I lately tested several Lancashire Peers, and 
found only Lord Cross who knew what was meant by the Govern- 
ment being thrutched up wi’ Bills. As to politics and creed, no 
landowner in England or Wales troubles himself to think of these 
since the ballot and the extension of the suffrage. I am fortunately 
able to prove by figures that ignorance of English has in no way 
injured my Welsh-speaking tenants. In these cases I have built 
two new houses without their being asked for ; I reduced a rent of 
£44 to £34 for another ; another has been reduced from £15 to £10; 
I have assisted another with a loan of £150 to protect him froin 
his creditors; and I have spent upon houses and buildings of 
tenants speaking only Welsh £657 12s. 8d., out of £4,475 spent 
upon some fifty tenancies since 1872; and this does not represent 
the whole amount, it represents the outlay that I have person- 
ally directed in the case of a few tenants that I know to speak 
Welsh only, out of some eighty or ninety, and has no regard to 
other sums laid out by the direction of my agent, some of which 
may have gone to tenants speaking Welsh only: so that these 
tenants, although the minority and the tenants of smaller holdings, 
have had more than their proportion of the whole outlay. It should 
also be observed that where a matter is discussed through an inter- 
preter misunderstandings are less likely to arise, since the interpreter 
would explain if he saw a misunderstanding arising. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked in recent years about 
the Welsh or British language; the late Dean Edwards has exalted 
it above English as a vehicle for metaphysical ideas; but, as a fact, 
nearly all the words respecting building are Latin, and not British. 
There were some who tried to get the proceedings of the Anglesey 
County Council conducted in Welsh; but they were overruled. 
More recently some Poor Law Guardians of the Bangor and Beau- 
maris Union have asked for Welsh proceedings, and have urged 
that those who did not know that language should learn it. Since 
then it has been publicly stated that 800,000 of the inhabitants of 
the Principality are English-speaking, and that only 350,000 are 
Welsh-speaking; the remainder, 450,000, being bilingual. The claim 
of Welsh to supersede English in public proceedings loses, therefore, 
much of its force. It must also be remembered that the Welsh of 
North and that of South Wales differ. Of the Welsh-speaking inhabi- 
tants there are but few who are able to read the old Welsh books: and 
Welshmen ought not to ask people to learn their language until 
they reform their orthography, or the adaptation of the Roman 
alphabet adopted at the time the Bible was translated into Welsh, 
and stereotyped by that means. It is not possible for me to read 
a Welsh book so as to be understood by Welshmen; but I have 
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been understood when reading from a Breton book, which I read 
as if I was reading French: which shows that the French have 
succeeded better than the Welsh in adopting the Roman alphabet. 

As to creed and politics, I have never taken any account of them. 
but if predatory ideas are to take their place these ideas will obtain 
the necessary consideration. I remember a case where creed was 
put forward by a wild curate to supplement bad farming. My agent 
had desired me to go over a small farm to see what a bad state it 
wasin. The tenant had died, leaving ason less able to farm than him- 
self; and I was obliged to decline to continue him in his father’s 
place. The curate wrote to me urging me to keep this young man 
because he was a communicant. The letter was rather violent, and 
the only notice I took of it was to pass it on to his Rector. It is 
probable that few landowners, howsoever earnest they may be as 
Churchmen, would prefer insolvent communicants who grow weeds 
on their farms to Dissenters who have given proofs of clean farm- 
ing. The contrary opinion alleged by the agitators is a bogus cry, 
only good for the House of Commons. 

The chief fault of the questions as they have been drafted is that 
they are too “leading,” that they appear to have been addressed to 
malcontents or devised to stir up discontent, and that questions 
have not been asked that ought to have been asked. For 
instance, in connection with rent, farmers might well have been 
asked how much of their rent remained for the land after the usual 
rate of interest on the value of their houses and buildings had been 
deducted. It will be found that when this is taken into account 
rents diminish to a very low figure; in one case, of a new house and 
building and partly new fences for three acres, the rent for the three 
acres is, I find, a minus quantity, or is swallowed up by the interest 
on the buildings. 

Questions as to encumbrances are hardly necessary, as it is 
obvious that if these are serious they must cripple the owner. The 
question as to whether land is owned in fee simple or is settled 
property is also a useless question, since under Lord Cairns’ Act all 
settled property can be sold, and the occupier has lost a portion of 
the security he had for the permanency of his landlord. There is 
now no difference as concerns the occupier or cultivator between 
settled property and property in fee simple; the owner of either is 
actually free in either case during his lifetime, and the owner of 
settled estate can sell a portion to pay for the improvement of the 
remainder. It is true that Lord Vernon has written in The 
Nineteenth Century, of June last, that “if a life tenant hates his 
successor he will not make necessary repairs ; much less will he lay 
out money in improvements.” Anybody who read this and had no 
access to the pages of Debrett or Burke would suppose that Lord 
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Vernon’s successor was a high Tory second cousin, whereas he has 
two sons of tender age. People hating their successors must be 
exceptions; and, as successors do not necessarily live to succeed, no 
man would neglect his property, reputation, and responsibilities, 
merely on that account. For my own part, I have both kinds of 
property, settled estate and land in fee simple; and I never found 
that I was at all influenced by those differences of tenure in respect 
to improving the buildings in either case. The personal qualities 
of the tenant and the extent of his requirements would far out- 
weigh any considerations as to the possible successor of the owner. 
I agree with the rest of Lord Vernon's article, and with his 
complaints about the exorbitant terms of the Land Improvement 
Company; and I think that, besides urging that trustees should be 
empowered to borrow money for the improvement of an estate, if 
satisfied as to the need of it, the Government might be urged to 
lend money to landowners for the building of new farm-houses at 
the same rate as they did once for draining. 

Mr. Ellis, who appears to be the first cause of the Commission, 
has endeavoured to make out that tenants in Wales want leases and 
cannot get them. I have given two that I was asked for—one to a 
tenant who wished to provide for a wife; the other to a tenant, now 
deceased, who feared my successor. 

Out of about 130 tenancies in Anglesey, 1 have only fourteen 
leases. Two of these were given by the previous owner of a portion 
of my property; three were given because the tenants built their 
houses themselves; and seven leases were given before my time for 
small places of an acre or less, probably in consideration of the 
tenants rebuilding or repairing the cottages. 

The want of a lease is not felt where year-to-year tenancies are 
usual. I remember once in Cheshire being asked by a visitor who 
was shooting with me if the tenants had leases, and the late Mr. 
Bromley Davenport interposed and said, “No; and if you were to talk 
to them about a lease they would think you wished to get rid of 
them.” In Portugal year-to-year tenancies are general, and are con- 
sidered to be perpetual; in Scotland, where nineteen-year leases are 
the custom, the tenants constantly leave at the end of their leases. 

The agitators have also endeavoured to inspire the belief that 
farms are let to the highest bidder. I never heard of any such let- 
tings in Wales, and, as no offer of a higher rent than that paid by 
the last tenant was ever made to me, I am justified in assuming that 
such a practice is not common. If I were before the Commission I 
might be told that any reference to Cheshire would be irrelevant; 
but. here I may mention an experience, since it only bears upon 
what I should do, which would be the same either in Anglesey or in 
Cheshire. A farm of 100 acres had become vacant, and a person 
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offered an advance of sixty pounds on the old rent. He might 
perhaps have offered that safely, because he had a brother-in-law in 
Manchester, who was a milk-dealer, and so he would be safe of his 
money; but I preferred to give it to a tenant of a smaller place who 
was, as I knew, a good farmer, at an advance of thirty pounds, or 
half what the other offered. This also allowed of my pulling down 
and rebuilding the farm-house which that tenant was then occupy- 
ing before his successor came to live upon the farm. 

A few tenants in South Wales have been put up to suggest fixity 
of tenure as a remedy for low prices and agricultural depression. 
There is no reason to suppose that in this respect South Wales 
differs much from North Wales, and in the latter district we know 
that in the case of 190 odd landowners holding from 800,000 to 
900,000 acres, thirty only have had any evictions in the last twenty 
years and more, and of these twenty-one have had each to evict 
only one tenant, leaving nine who had evicted from two to nine 
tenants. One of those who had had to evict one tenant had done 
so out of a body of 1,800. Among so many it would be wonderful 
that only one should be found either so intemperate or so bad a 
farmer as to require getting rid of. It may be cited as a proof 
of the good terms prevailing between landlords and tenants in 
Anglesey that the late Sir James Caird told me a short time before 
his death that the Land Commissioners had not yet appointed an 
umpire for Anglesey under the Agricultural Holdings Act. An 
Anglesey farmer writes to me with respect to the demand for fixity 
of tenure, which he says is inconsistent, for they say, “ with regard 
to the Church, that the great stumbling-block which prevents its 
prospering is that idle clergymen cannot be removed, and in conse- 
quence their churches are ruined. If that is so, will not the same 
apply to an idle tenant who may get into a good farm, neglect it, 
and set up a grumble that his rent is too high? and would this not 
have a tendency to create idleness and unthrift if the rent is made 
no more than an idle man can pay, irrespective of what it would be 
worth to an industrious and competent man? The nation would 
have to buy from the foreigner what her own people ought to 
produce.” 

Inquiry is also directed to the proceedings of the office of Woods 
and Forests, and our advisers think that a few witnesses may 
be able to speak of the irritating rather than oppressive action of 
the Woods and Forests. 

I happened to become acquainted in 1870 with what seems to be 
a good “ object-lesson” of what would happen, among other things, 
with the State for landlord. My agent brought me two conveyances 
from the Woods and Forests for land taken in from waste by the 
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three similar conveyances for the late Dean of Westminster. I 
remember that one of these conveyances, which were on small 
pieces of paper, was for seven shillings’ worth of land, and two 
guineas was charged for the conveyance. For the exercise of the 
tights of the Crown as Lord of the Manor in such an insignificant 
matter a simple receipt, for whatever sum was chargeable, would 
have been sufficient ; and the question suggests itself whether the 
seven shillings for the land would go to the Crown, and the two 
guineas to the office? I was so far impressed by this specimen of 
red-tape that when what were called Mr. Bright’s Clauses of the 
Irish Land Act of 1870 were in Committee I moved to add a form 
of conveyance at a limited cost in a Schedule of the Act. The Peer 
who had charge of the Bill declined the amendment, and said that 
provisions would be made to facilitate the working of the clauses 
after the Bill was passed ; but nothing had been done in that respect 
up to May, 1879, when the Duke of Argyll called the attention of 
the House to the little effect produced by those clauses. Some 
members of the Commission appear to have given very good advice 
to some of the witnesses who have appeared before them, to get 
copies of the Agricultural Holdings Act. It appears that many 
persons wrongly imagined that it was possible to contract out of 
that Act, and also out of the Ground-Game Act. Onesection of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act provides that a year’s notice to quit shall 
be necessary unless landlord and tenant agree for a six-months’ 
notice. In Anglesey and other parts of the country where the time 
for entering a farm is November 13, the year’s notice is con- 
venient, and a six-months’ notice is not necessary. It is not 
so in Cheshire, where tenants give up part of the land in November, 
some more in February, and the tenancy ends on March 25, yet 
they do not give up their house and a small field called an outlet 
till May 12. The reason for keeping the house so long probably is 
that that is the date at which cows are turned out into the fields 
altogether. As to the tenants not knowing about the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, they ought to learn it, and it is their own fault if 
they do not make acquaintance with its provisions. And this 
ignorance of the law is not confined to tenant farmers. I have met 
with a Peer who had never heard of Lord Westbury’s Act of 1863, 
although he was interested in it; with a County Member and large 
landowner who did not know that Lord Cairns’ Act allowed of the 
application of trust money to the improvement of farms; and a 
general ignorance that under Lord Cairns’ Act there is no land that 
cannot be sold by the owner. 

I heard of one landowner in North Wales who adhered too 
rigidly to the Agricultural Holdings Act, and thereby discontented 
his tenants, for he refused to give them materials, on the ground that 
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when they left their farms they could be recouped for their outlay 
under the Act. They grumbled at this, as they had no intention or 
likelihood of leaving their farms. 

As to my rents, I do not know the exact acreage of the whole of 
my Anglesey property; but, putting it at 5,600, the rent of the 
total would average under 18s. an acre; whilst the rent of twenty- 
nine holdings of from one acre to eighteen acres averages under 17s. 
anacre. This is contrary to what usually occurs as to small holdings 
being let at a higher rent than the larger ones. 

21 farms of 20 to 48 acres average 17s. 6d. per acre. 


12 farms of 50 to 80 acres __,, 14s. 6d. i“ 
1 farm of 91 acres - 28s. 6d. oi 
23 farms above 100 acres “ 17s. 3d. a 


Mr. Ellis said last year, in his speech in the House of Commons, 
that so far as he knew “the tenantry of England were much more 
nearly on a level with their landlords in their habits of life and in 
their standard of comfort than the tenants of Wales. In Wales 
the standard of comfort of the small farmers is infinitely lower than 
in England.” He went on to attribute this to insecurity of tenure. 
I must, however, contradict his premises, unless by the tenantry of 
England Mr. Ellis means those of the Eastern Counties twenty 
years ago. Without taking account of my County Councillor tenants, 
I may say that the habits of life and standard of comfort of my 
Anglesey tenants are better than those of my Cheshire tenants. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his reply to Mr. Ellis, mentioned having distribu- 
ted the Agricultural Holdings Act to his farmers; but “he did not 
believe one of them looked at it.” This suggests that they did not 
feel many grievances to complain of. 

The Commission proposes to ask at whose expense pasture is 
laid down. To this it will naturally be replied, “At the tenant’s.” The 
question has perhaps been suggested by finding that laying down 
permanent pasture is a first-class improvement under the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, and the difference between a permanent 
pasture and laying down a pasture in the ordinary rotation of crops, 
which is only intended to last three years, consists in the difference 
of the seeds used and their price. Perennial seeds sown with the 
oats for these temporary pastures cost ten shillings an acre, whilst 
the seeds for permanent pasture cost from twenty-five shillings an 
acre upwards. There are other conditions necessary for a per- 
manent pasture—good land, proper cultivation, a clean seed-bed, well 
manured, good treatment of the pasture while young and after- 
wards, and efflux of time. Outgoing tenants in Anglesey receive 
the value of grass-seeds sown, with some addition for labour when 
the land has been put into good condition, and the young grass 
has not been pastured before their leaving; and did do so prior to 
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the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act; in Cheshire, and 
probably many other counties, they receive the cost of the seeds. 

As laying down a pasture seemed to be a very ordinary farming 
operation, I asked a Cheshire Peer during the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act why such a fuss was made over it, and 
he said, “ Don’t you know that in those wretched eastern counties 
it takes them fifteen years to get up a pasture ?” 

Now, it is not every farmer (an authority says not one in five 
hundred in Anglesey) that knows how to lay down grass, which is 
the principal reason why leave to plough grass is sometimes re- 
fused* unless the tillage land has been too long in tillage and wants 
a change, in which case that reason would outweigh the possibility 
of the tenant laying it down badly. I may mention that in one 
case in Anglesey I paid £7 for good seed to lay down a five- 
and-a-half-acre field as permanent pasture; but the tenant had 
neither asked for it nor expected it. I find there are different 
opinions as to the treatment of the young pasture. The usual 
course in Anglesey appears to be: first year, green crops; second 
year, oats and perennial grass-seeds; third year, hay; fourth and 
fifth year, pasture; sixth year, oats only. Here they add, No 
pasture-land ought to to be grazed by cows until it has been laid 
down for three or four years. Another practical farmer in Cheshire 
writes : “I recommend the grass being eaten off the first year—that 
is, what seeds are sown in the spring should be grazed next year, 
and not mown, because, if mown, the strong grasses generally get 
the mastert and often destroy the greater part of the smaller 
seeds, and perhaps, in some cases, the most valuable, if intended for 
pasturage ; and I prefer their being grazed by cattle the first year, 
rather than sheep, as the latter bite so much lower than cattle, and 
are therefore more liable to injure the roots,{ until they are better 
established, and they don’t take the long grasses so well as cattle, 
which is also a disadvantage. This system, in my opinion, is 
xertainly the best for Cheshire; still, 1 am not prepared to say it 
would answer where the land is of a much drier nature, and where 
the rainfall is less generally, as some of the seeds might not stand 
the summer unless mown the first year, affording, as it does, some 
shelter from the hot sun. I grazed the permanent grass-seeds at 
—— the first year, and they did remarkably well, and have since far 
exceeded my expectations—these fields have been pastured five 
years. In some parts of Cheshire land is considered permanent 


* The authority above quoted says that in his case the outgoing tenant had 
ploughed the best pasture, doing him four times as much damage as the good to 
himself. 

+ A competent farmer will have this in his mind, to prevent it.—Jd. 


t Sheep do not injure the roots ; but if kept too long they nip the clover too ciose 
and injure it.—Jd. 
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pasture when it has been down seven years; still, it will not be so 
rich as land that has been down for a greater number of years; 
neither will it stand dry or even wet weather so well, as it sooner 
burns in dry weather and treads in wet weather.”* 

Twelve questions are asked with reference to preservation of 
game. The first overlooks that rabbits cannot be preserved except 
on land in the occupation of the owner; hares are very scarce in 
most parts of Wales, and especially in Anglesey. I have more than 
there are on most other Anglesey estates, and have always found a 
good many in the north-east part of the island, where I have 
1,500 acres together, but no gamekeeper. Where there are many 
hares the farmer may conclude that the land and pasturage are 
good; and there is some land where hares have never been seen. It 
is asked, Do tenants generally avail themselves of the Ground-Game 
Act? and if not, why not? They certainly do not generally avail 
themselves of all the provisions of the Ground-Game Act: for two 
reasons : first, if they do not kill their rabbits themselves, it is done 
for them by keepers, or they employ rabbit-catchers; but they do 
not generally in England or in Wales make that free use of the gun 
which Sir William Harcourt sought to introduce—if they did, there 
would be no game left in the country. This is owing chiefly to the 
tenants having a greater sense of justice than that which inspired 
the framers of the Ground-Game Act, and partly to the opinions 
given by judges (I believe Lord Bramweil was one of them) that 
the concurrent right to kill ground-game did not carry with it any 
right to injure or drive away the winged game. This reminds me 
of an incident one September when I was out with three other guns. 
We saw a man carrying a gun and beating the stubbles, and wondered 
at his unconcerned manner, since he must have seen and heard us. 
I sent for him, and the following conversation took place: “ Are 
you aware, sir, that you are trespassing?” “No: I have the permission 
of the tenant.” “Where is your written authority?” “I do not require 
one.” “I beg your pardon: you do not know the law.” “ Not know the 
law? Why, I am a barrister!” “All the same, you do not know it.” 
The barrister then asked if there was a magistrate present, and one 
of two who were there was called, and he, in reply to the barrister’s 
question, told him he was afraid he was wrong: upon which the 
barrister apologised. He was then asked to join our party for the 
rest of the day, and told that the fourth person before whom he had 


* The Anglesey farmer above quoted writes that large proprietors have made 
many poor out-of-condition farms and bad farmers by letting toa man (say) a one- 
hundred-acre farm when he has not enough capital for fifty acres, simply because 
his forefathers have been tenants of the same farm, frequently at an under value. 
He begins by borrowing from his friends, has to sell his cattle and corn when he 
ought to keep them in order to meet obligations, has no money to buy manures or 
feeding stuffs, and gets an inferior article at double its value on credit. 
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been appearing was a Quarterly Reviewer on the Ground-Game 
Act. When this gentleman got home he sent me a copy of the 
Act, with the passage against himself underlined. 

With regard to the question as to the effect of game preservation 
on the relations between landlords and tenants, there can be no 
doubt that it is beneficial The Ground-Game Act has removed 
the only cause that could previously exist for soreness, whilst in 
Wales the large portion of the country in which rock is close to 
the surface makes it easy to extirpate or to keep down rabbits. 
Preservation of game conveys, however, rather a false idea with 
regard to most parts of Wales, and the exercise of sporting rights 
would be more appropriate in a country where partridge shooting 
is the principal] sport, excepting in warrens or enclosures in the 
occupation of the owner. Field sports bring the landlord and 
tenants into constant communication and fellowship; they bring 
under the notice of the landlord the places that require draining, 
and those where drains have ceased to work properly. A keeper is 
useful to the farmer by preventing trespass; and, so far from the 
law of trespass being quite satisfactory, it is insufficient, and 
my tenants in Wales have often complained of their walls being 
broken down; this is where there is no keeper. Excursionists 
seem to have the idea that they may go wherever they like, 
and, as they do not live in the neighbourhood, they have 
little sympathy for farmers, and do not seem to be conscious 
that they do any damage. About a year ago the son of 
one of my Cheshire tenants, who suffers a good deal from tres- 
passers, remonstrated with three young men, and attempted to turn 
them back, when one of them frightened him by drawing a revolver 
and pointing it at him. The keeper came by shortly after, and the 
boy gave so good a description of the three men that the keeper 
and a policeman were able to find them and the revolver they were 
carrying, and to summons them, with the result that they were 
bound over to keep the peace. One of the witnesses heard at the 
third sitting of the Commission complained of the trespassers going 
through hay and corn, and of the little attention they paid to farmers’ 
remonstrances, and of the damage done by their dogs. Farmers 
who would rather be without the Game Laws should remem- 
ber that if there was no game their fowls and ducks and 
geese would be the objects for the nightly robber, as_ is 
already the case whenever rabbits run short, or when too much 
moonlight prevents poachers getting near enough to rabbits. It was 
on such a night that a disappointed gang of poachers carried off 
seventeen geese from a farmyard near Bowden Station, and then 
battered in the heads of two policemen who threatened to interfere 
with them. Another witness before the Commission, also at the 
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third sitting, a tenant of Sir Hussey Vivian, now Lord Swansea, com- 
plained of being eaten up by rabbits, and that he could not afford to 
pay a rabbit-catcher: he either reckoned upon the want of famili- 
arity with the subject of the Commissioners (since if his rabbits were 
as plentiful as he said it was rather a case for the rabbit-catcher 
paying the tenant for leave to catch them, or taking half the rab- 
bits he caught for his trouble) or else he was very soft. Much of this 
evidence justifies the not very high opinion entertained in North 
Wales of the people of South Wales. Some of my tenants employ 
a rabbit-catcher; the keeper kills for others, on the same terms as the 
rabbit-catcher ; in two cases the keeper pays the tenant a sum for 
the right to kill the rabbits. In the case of a farm of 318 acres, not 
mine, but of which I hire the shooting, I pay £29 a year to the 
tenant for the right to kill the rabbits and for my dogs to be free 
of the traps which the rabbit-catcher used to set above ground. 

One of the witnesses before the Commission at its fifth sitting 
complained of damage by rabbits; but it appeared that this damage 
had been caused by sheep. These animals get very nimbly over 
walls even when hobbled, and will, if they can, get into the turnip- 
fields, and the rabbits are accused of the damage done by sheep. I 
remember much damage done by sheep to a turnip-field on my 
late uncle’s home farm in Holyhead Island, and the bailiff asserted 
that every night flocks of rabbits swam over a creek of the sea to 
visit these turnips. It would have been worth the value of the 
whole turnip-field to have established such a fact in natural 
history, instead of only giving an instance of the liveliness of the 
Welsh imagination. 

One of the questions in reference to game is whether tenants are 
expected to beat coverts, and if they are paid, and how? If the 
Commissioners put that question they will proclaim their ignorance 
of human nature, and only a wilful agitator could give them the 
sort of answer that seems to be expected or desired. In Anglesey 
there are very few covers; my own labourers beat what there are 
in Holyhead Island, and some few tenants help to beat what I have 
in Anglesey; but a large number always accompany me during 
partridge shooting, and, besides tenants, board-school masters, 
clergy, and anybody that wishes to speak to me; and these get 
nearly all the game killed by me or my friends in Anglesey. 
These beaters enjoy the shooting quite as much as the guns do, 
and the rabbit shooting is what they enjoy most. I was told by a 
friend who had shot in Lancashire at the late Lord Gerard’s that 
the neighbouring colliers turn out and join in the cover shooting ; 
but they were not very useful as beaters, for they divided them- 
selves into parties, each party selecting a gun, following and betting 
upon him, and occasionally disputing as to whether a dead bird or 
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rabbit. belonged to their man or not. My friend began to pay more 
attention to the colliers than to the game, when one of his suite 
tapped him on the shoulder, and said,“ Now, young man, mind 
your shooting: you’re making us lose our money.” Outside one of 
the woods he was requested by the colliers not to shoot a particular 
hare on a spoil bank, which was a favourite of theirs. If Lancashire 
colliers enjoy seeing cover shooting, why should not Welsh tenants 
do the same ? 

The preceding question as to payment of tenants for beating 
covers appeared to me to be the most absurd ; but a friend who has 
had more than forty years’ experience as to land gives the palm to 
the question, “Is there any combination in the nature of a Trade- 
Union among landlords,—eg., not to accept tenants of a certain 
description ?” 

The person who framed this question must have had it suggested 
to him by reading a French novel published two years ago, where 
French ironmasters are represented as making secret marks in the 
“livrets,” or registers of service of working-men, by which those 
who were Socialists were designated to the ironmasters, so that they 
might avoid taking dangerous characters into their workshops. 
There is another question, the absurdity of which is so great that 
it must be attributed to a misprint or to a general direction to the 
framer of the questions that all the questions were to be addressed 
to all classes connected with land—otherwise, it is difficult to see 
the use of asking estate-owners about their diet. Some useful 
information as to the diet of small farmers was elicited at the 
third sitting of the Commission at Swansea, showing that on that 
score they had no cause for complaint. If this question is not due 
to anerror or a misprint, it must be an insidious attempt to discover 
whether landowners breakfast on champagne and turtle. If | 
should be asked the next question, “What time have you for self- 
improvement?” I should be obliged to answer, “ None at all, since 
the Radicals have threatened to disturb everything, and I have had 
to abandon writing on literary subjects which before engaged my 
attention.” 

Since these pages were written, the electioneering objects of the 
Commission have become more apparent by the announcement, on 
July 6, that Mr. Gladstone, being about to be discarded by Mid- 
lothian, is going to stand for Merionethshire. 


STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


It might not be appropriate to tender to the Royal Commission 
this article as evidence; but I may say that I am ready to be 
cross-examined upon any of the statements contained in it. 
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A FRESH PUZZLE OF HOME RULE. 


Wuar is now known as the omnia decision of the House of Commons 
in the matter of the Irish members to be retained in the Imperial 
Parliament is not in itself of any great moment to Unionists for 
the immediate purposes of the Home Rule conflict. It is an illus- 
tration, but only one among many, of the surprising levity with 
which the designing and enactment of a new Constitution for the 
United Kingdom have been undertaken. At present I desire to 
point out that it may have consequences beyond the limits of the 
British Islands, which consequences do not altogether depend on 
the chances of the Home Rule Bill becoming law. The House of 
Commons has committed itself in principle to an arrangement 
muchnearer to federalism than the proposals of the Bill as first issued. 

Colonial self-government we know. There is a local Parliament, 
or whatever it may be called, with plenary, though not unlimited, 
power of legislation and taxation for local purposes. There is not 
any representation of the Colony in the Imperial Parliament. Self- 
government of this colonial type is known to have been the model 
worked upon by those who framed the Home Rule scheme of 1886. 
As regards the constitution of the Executive Government, the 
imitation is even more marked in the Bill of 1893. Federal self- 
government, again, we know, not only in the United States and 
Switzerland, but within our own colony of Canada since 1867. 
Each constituent State or Province has its own legislature and its 
own representation in the central legislature. The limits that 
divide Federal from State or Provincial legislative power are laid 
down by the written federal constitution, which is a necessary part 
of this system. There was originally no intention of introducing 
federation into the scheme of Home Rule for Ireland. But the Bill 
of 1893 tried to make a compromise between the colonial and the 
federal principles by the so-called “ in-and-out” scheme of its ninth 
clause. That scheme has been discarded, after a few months’ re- 
flection, without any serious attempt to defend it; and instead of it 
we are to have eighty Irish members in the House of Commons, with 
a voice and vote on all matters as well imperial and British as Irish. 

Now this brings us much closer to Federation than we have ever 
been brought in the previous course of the controversy. The plan 
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approved by Her Majesty’s Ministers and by the House of Commons 
is to give the Queen’s Irish subjects representation in an Irish 
Legislature and in the Imperial Parliament too. Thereupon a ques- 
tion arises for which it may or may not be possible to obtain serious 
attention, within these four seas, while the Irish controversy is in 
the acute stage, but which may nevertheless be forced upon us a 
good deal sooner than we expect. What will the colonies have to 
say? With what face can Great Britain insist on keeping Canadians 
or New Zealanders in a less favourable position, as regards the 
Imperial Parliament, than Irishmen are allowed to retain, together 
with a new local autonomy closely resembling that of our self- 
governing colonies? It seems quite as likely as not that one effect 
ot the Home Rule controversy will be to precipitate the problem of 
Imperial Federation, and moreover in an inconvenient form. 

Representation in Parliament is not in my opinion the right way 
to give the colonies their due share in imperial affairs. It is in the 
executive, not the legislative department that we should look for an 
effective point of contact; and I believe the thing might easily 
be done by forming a new Committee of the Privy Council, as 
others have been formed from time to time for special purposes, 
and have grown into standing departments of government. On 
this, however, I am not concerned to dwell at present. If, on the 
other hand, we try to frame any scheme of direct representation, we 
are confronted at once with great numerical difficulties. Evidently 
some sort of proportion to population would have to be observed. If 
we attended only to the individuality of each colony, Newfoundland 
would be largely rewarded for standing out of the Dominion of 
Canada, and their West Indian colonies for their obstinate objection 
to all schemes of consolidation which has so far been one of the great 
obstacles to political and commercial progress in that region. In 
fact, we should put a premium on that very particularism which 
has to be broken down if the unity of the British Empire is to be 
realized. In addition to this, any nearly nominal representation of 
the colonies in Parliament would materially weaken the position of 
the Agents-General without conferring anything like an equivalent 
benefit. Let us then see what sort of problem we should have to 
deal with if Australians or Canadians were to address the mother 
country in some such terms as these :— 

“ We have hitherto been content to rub along with the Colonial 
Oftice, and to be ignored by the British public on all ordinary occa- 
sions; so long as we were all in the same boat. We have been 
willing to await future developments in patience. In the days 
happily now past we have borne, though not with content, to be 
almost told that we had better go about our own business. Now 
you are coming to see that the Colonial Office policy of forty years 
ago was a policy of cutting off your own living branches, not an 
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innocent complying with Nature in letting your fruit drop as it 
ripened. That is well, and we can wait for better things ; but not 
for ever. And whatever is done must be done on fair and equal 
terms. We will have no spoilt children in the family. Do as you 
please at home, by all means, so long as it is the old country and the 
old constitution. You let us do as we please, even to taxing your 
goods, and we have no desire to interfere with your domestic affairs. 
Settle the Irish question in any way that does not affect our posi- 
tion. But now you are doing with Ireland the one thing which can 
and does put us in a position of inferiority. You are setting up 
Ireland as a new variety of self-governing colony, and yet keeping 
Irish members in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, in 
reduced number, it is true, but still in the full strength to which 
Ireland is really entitled according to population. An Irishman 
may be as good as any other citizen of the Empire, but we do not 
see by what double dose of original merit he has earned the privilege 
of combining the rights and liberties of a British colonist with 
those of a domiciled Englishman or Scot. If there is to be double 
representation, territorial and imperial, we claim our share of it, 
and a fair and substantial share too. The old objections about 
excessive distance are obsolete. We are practically almost as near 
to Westminster as Penzance and Newcastle—not to speak of 
Aberdeen—were in the last century. It is you who have made this 
beginning of federation, and we call on you to carry it through.” 
Perhaps it might be possible to frame some plausible dilatory 
answer to a demand of this kind. But I confess I can see none, except 
that compliance with it would give a great deal of trouble. It may be 
worth while, at any rate, to glance at the conditions. The popula- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada may be taken roughly at five 
millions. So may that of the Australasian Colonies. If we take 
Ireland at rather more than the actual figures, and assume that the 
decrease of Irish population in late years will be promptly reversed 
under the blessings of Home Rule, we may say that Ireland counts 
for five millions too. Thus, if population is to be the test, Aus- 
tralasia and Canada might each of them claim a Parliamentary 
representation equal to that of Ireland. If the present ratio of 
members to population were to be preserved, nothing short of the 
addition of a hundred and fifty members to the House of Commons 
would approximately satisfy the claims of these colonies or groups 
of colonies alone. It is hardly worth while to work a similar sum 
for the other colonies. But it may be pointed out that the South 
African group shows an actually greater figure of population than 
either Australia or Canada. That number, however, is largely 
made up of non-English and non-European elements ; and neither 
Canadians nor Australians would be willing to apply the modern 
democratic principle of counting heads, and nothing but heads, to 
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the extent of giving greater weight in imperial representation 
to South Africa than to themselves. We might have in this 
manner a very pretty racial trouble to tackle at an early stage of 
the arrangement. Similar questions on a smaller scale, but quite 
troublesome enough on their own ground, would arise for the 
extremely mixed populations of the West Indies when their turn 
came. 

Such a wholesale addition to the House of Commons could not, 
however, be seriously thought of. Room could be made for colonial 
representation only by a considerable modification in the ratio of 
electors to elected. In other words, a new and gigantic Redistri- 
bution Bill would have to be the first chapter of our new Constitu- 
tion for the British Empire. These difficulties, it may be said, are 
enormous : they are such as to show that the whole project is fan- 
tastic and unworkable. I am not at all concerned to dissent from 
this. Itseems to me that some opportunity might as well have been 
allowed for perceiving and considering the difficulties before the 
House of Commons committed itself to a decision which, as I 
submit, puts the colonies quite within their rights if they choose to 
raise the question. 

There is another possible danger which I hope may not. be pro- 
bable ; but though it is a remote one, I do not think it can be safely 
overlooked. It is conceivable that our establishment of Ireland 
in the position of a more-than-most-favoured colony might have, in 
one or more colonies, an opposite effect to that which I have con- 
templated. In the event of strained relations between the colonial 
and the imperial Government (such as have in fact been produced, 
once and again, by constitutional conflicts in the self-governing 
colonies), the dislocation of imperial sovereignty by Irish Home 
Rule might enable a disaffected party to raise the cry of separation 
to some purpose. “ We will not stay to be snubbed while Ireland is 
petted,” they might say not without a show of reason. I am not here 
assuming that the mere fact of Irish Home Rule would encourage 
whatever tendencies make for disintegration throughout the Empire, 
although there is a good deal to be said for this more general 
apprehension. 

Unionists who endeavour to insist on the foregoing or any like 
topics will be told, of course, that they are fanciful and irrelevant ; 
that the British Constitution is not to be impaired; that Ireland is 
to be a dependency and remain a part of the United Kingdom: and, 
in short, that Mr. Gladstone has the secret of causing two and two to 
make five. Those who care more for the future of the British 
Empire than for the current division list, and who do not believe 
that the nature of things can be cheated, may be silenced but will 
hardly be satisfied. 

FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
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THE WHITE SEAL. 


ALL these things happened several years ago at a place called 
Novastoshnah, or North-East Point, on the Island of St. Paul, away 
and away in the Bering Sea. Limmershin, the winter-wren, told 
me the tale when he was blown on to the rigging of a steamer 
going to Japan, and I took him down into my cabin and warmed 
and fed him for a couple of days, till he was fit to fly back to St. 
Paul’s again. Limmershin is a very quaint little bird, but he knows 
how to tell the truth. 

Nobody comes to Novastoshnah except on business, and the only 
people who have business there are the seals. They come in the 
summer months by hundreds and hundreds of thousands out of 
the cold grey sea; for Novastoshnah beach has the finest accomo- 
dation for seals of any place in all the world. Sea Catch knew 
that, and every spring he would swim from whatever place he 
happened to be in—would swim like a torpedo-boat, straight for 
Novastoshnah, and spend a month fighting with his companions for 
a good place on the rocks as close to the sea as possible. Sea 
Catch was fifteen years old, a huge grey fur-seal, with almost a mane 
on his shoulders, and long wicked dog-teeth. When he heaved 
himself up on his front flippers he stood more than four feet clear 
of the ground, and his weight, if anyone had been bold enough to 
weigh him, was nearly seven hundred pounds. He was scarred all 
over with the marks of savage fights, but he was always ready for 
just one fight more. He would put his head on one side, as though 
he were afraid to look his enemy in the face; then he would shoot 
it out like lightning, and when the big teeth were firmly fixed in 
the other seal’s neck, the other seal might get away if he could— 
but Sea Catch would not help him. Yet Sea Catch never chased a 
beaten seal, for that was against the rules of the beach. He only 
wanted room by the sea for his nursery; but as there were forty or 
fifty thousand other seals all hunting for the same thing each 
spring, the whistling, bellowing, roaring and blowing on the beach 
were something frightful. From a little hill called Hutchinson’s 
Hill you could look over three and a-half miles of ground covered 
with fighting seals; and the surf was dotted all over with the 
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heads of seals hurrying to land and begin their share of fighting. 
They fought in the breakers, they fought in the sand, and they 
fought on the smooth-worn basalt rocks of the nurseries, for they 
were just as stupid and unaccommodating as men. Their wives 
never came to the island till late in May or early in June, for they 
didn’t care to be torn to pieces; and the young two, three, and four 
year old seals, who had not begun housekeeping, went inland about 
half-a-mile through the ranks of the fighters, and played about on 
the sand-dunes in droves and legions, and rubbed off every single 
green thing that grew. They were called the holluschickie—the 
bachelors—and there were perhaps two or three hundred thousand 
of them at Novastoshnah alone. 

Sea Catch had just settled his forty-fifth fight one spring, when 
Matkah, his soft, sleek, gentle-eyed wife, came up out of the sea, 
and he caught her by the scruff of the neck, and dumped her down 
on his reservation, saying gruffly: “Late as usual. Where have 
you been ?” 

It was not the fashion for Sea Catch to eat anything at all during 
the four months he stayed on the beaches, and so his. temper was 
generally bad. Matkah knew better than to answer back. She 
looked round and cooed, “How thoughtful of you. You’ve taken 
the old place again.” 

“T should think I had,” said Sea Catch. “Look at me!” 

He was scratched and bleeding in twenty places; one eye was 
almost out, and his sides were torn to ribbons. 

“Oh, you men—you men!” Matkah said, fanning herself with a 
hind-flipper; “why can’t you be sensible, and settle your places 
quietly ! You look as though you had been fighting with a killer- 
whale.” 

“T haven’t been doing anything but fight since the middle of May. 
The beach is disgracefully crowded this season. I’ve met at least 
a hundred seals from Lukannon beach, house-hunting. Why can’t 
people stay where they belong ?” 

“ T’ve often thought we should be much happier if we hauled out 
at Otter Island instead of this crowded place,” said Matkah. 

“Bah! only the holluschickie go to Otter Island. If we went 
there they would say we were afraid. We must preserve appearances, 
my dear.” 

Sea Catch sunk his head proudly between{his fat shoulders, and 
pretended to go to sleep for a few minutes; but all the time he 
kept a sharp look-out for a fight. Now that all the seals and their 
wives were on land you could hear their clamour miles out to sea 
above the loudest gales. At the lowest counting there were over a 
million seals on the beach—old seals, mother seals, tiny babies, and 
holluschickie, fighting, scuffling, bleating, crawling and playing 
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together—going down to the sea and coming up from it in gangs 
and regiments, lying over every foot of ground as far as the eye 
could reach, and skirmishing about in brigades through the fog. 
It is nearly always foggy at Novastoshnah, except when the sun 
comes out, and makes everything look all pearly and rainbow- 
coloured for a little while. 

Kotick, Matkah’s baby, was born in the middle of that confusion, 
and he was all head and shoulders, with pale, watery, blue eyes, as 
tiny seals must be; but there was something about his coat that 
made his mother look at him very closely. 

“Sea Catch,” she said at last, “our baby’s going to be white!” 

“Empty clam-shells and dried sea-weed!” snorted Sea Catch. 
“ There never has been such a thing in the world as a white seal.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Matkah, “ there’s going to be now”; and 
she sang the low crooning seal-song that all the mother seals sing 
to their babies :— 


** You mustn’t swim till you’re six weeks old, 
Or your head will be sunk by your heels ; 
And summer gales and killer-whales 
Are bad for baby seals.” 


Of course the little fellow did not understand the words at first. 
He paddled and scrambled about by his mother’s side and learned 
to scuffle out of the way when his father was fighting with another 
seal, and the two rolled and roared up and down the slippery rocks. 
Matkah used to go to sea to get things to eat, and the baby was 
only fed once in two days; but then he ate all he could, and throve 
upon it. The first thing he did was to crawl inland, and there he 
met tens of thousands of babies of his own age, and they played 
together like puppies, went to sleep on the sand, and played again. 
The old people on the nurseries took no notice of them, and the 
holluschickie kept to their own grounds, and the babies had a 
beautiful time. When Matkah came back from her deep-sea fishing 
she would go straight to their playground, and call as a sheep calls 
for a lamb, and wait till she heard Kotick bleat. Then she would 
take the straightest of straight lines in his direction, striking out 
with her fore-flippers and knocking the youngsters head over heels 
right and left. There were always a few hundred mothers hunting 
for their children through the playgrounds, and the babies were 
kept lively; but, as Matkah told Kotick, “So long as you don’t lie 
in muddy water and get mange, or get the hard sand into a cut or 
scratch, and so long as you never go swimming when there is a 
heavy sea on, nothing will hurt you.” Little seals can no more 
swim than little children, but they are unhappy till they learn. 
The first time that Kotick went down to the sea a wave carried 
him out beyond his depth, and his big head sank and his little 
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hind-flippers flew up exactly as his mother had told him in the 
song; and if the next wave had not thrown him back again he 
would have been drowned. After that he learned to lie in a beach- 
pool and let the wash of the waves just cover him and lift him up 
while he paddled ; but he always kept an eye open for the big waves 
that might hurt. He was two weeks learning to use his flippers, 
and all that time he floundered in and out of the water, and laughed 
and grunted, and crawled up the beach, and took cat-naps on the 
sand, and went back again, till at last he found that he belonged in 
the water. Then you can imagine the times that he had with his 
companions, ducking under the rollers, or coming in on the top of 
a comber, and landing with a swash and a splutter as the big wave 
went whirling far up the beach; or standing up on his tail and 
scratching his head as the old people did; or playing “I’m the 
King of the Castle ” on slippery weedy rocks that just stuck out of 
the water. Now and then he would see a thin fin like a big shark’s 
fin drifting along close to shore, and he knew that that was the 
killer-whale, the grampus, who eats young seals when he can get 
them ; and Kotick would head for the beach like an arrow, and the 
fin would move away slowly as if it were looking for nothing at all. 

Late in October the seals began to leave St. Paul’s for the deep 
sea by families and tribes, and there was no more fighting over the 
nurseries, and the holluschickie played anywhere they liked. “Next 
year,” said Matkah to Kotick, “ you will be a holluschick ; but this 
year you must learn how to catch fish.” They set out together 
across the Pacific, and Matkah showed Kotick how to sleep on his 
back with his flippers tucked down by his side and his little nose 
just out of water. No cradle is so comfortable as the long, rocking 
swell of the Pacific. When Kotick felt his skin tingle all over, 
Matkah told him he was learning the “feel of the water,” and that 
tingly, prickly feelings meant bad weather coming, and he must 
swim hard and get away from it. “Ina little time,” she said, “ you'll 
know where to swim to, but just now we'll follow Sea Pig, for he is 
very wise.” A shoal of porpoises were ducking and tearing through 
the water, and little Kotick followed them as fast as he could. “How 
do you know where to go?” he panted. The leader of the shoal 
rolled his white eye and ducked under. “My tail tingles, young- 
ster,’ he said. “That means there’s a gale behind me. Come 
along! When you’re south of the Sticky Water (he meant the 
Equator), and your tail tingles, that means there’s a gale in front of 
you, and you must head north. Come along. The water feels bad 
here.” This was one of very many things that Kotick learned, and 
he was always learning. Matkah taught him to follow the cod and 
the halibut along the under-sea banks, and wrench the rockling out 
of his hole among the weeds; how to skirt the wrecks lying a hun- 
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dred fathoms below water, and dart like a rifle-bullet into one port- 
hole and out at another as the fishes ran; how to dance on the tops 
of the waves when the lightning was racing all over the sky, and 
wave his flipper politely to the stumpy-tailed albatross and the 
man-of-war hawk as they went down wind: how to jump three or 
four feet clear of the water like a dolphin, flippers close to the side 
and tail curved; to leave the flying-fish alone, because they are all 
bony; to take the shoulder-piece out of a cod at full speed ten 
fathoms deep, and never to stop and look at a boat or a ship, but 
particularly a row-boat.. At the end of six months what Kotick did 
not know about deep-sea fishing was not worth the knowing, and 
all that time he never set flipper on dry ground. 

One day, however, as he was lying half asleep in the warm water 
somewhere off the island of Juan Fernandez, he felt faint and lazy all 
over, just as human people do when the spring is in their legs, and he 
remembered the good firm beaches of Novastoshnah seven thousand 
miles away, the games that his companions played, and the smell 
of the sea-weed, the seal roar and the fighting. That very minute 
he turned north, swimming steadily, and as he went on he met scores 
of his mates all bound for the same place, and they said, “ Greeting 
Kotick! This year we are all holluschickie, and we can dance the 
tire-dance in the breakers off Lukannon and play on the new grass. 
But where did you get that coat ?” 

Kotick’s fur was almost pure white now, and, though he felt very 
proud of it, he only said, “Swim quickly! My bones are aching for 
the land.” And they all came to the beaches where they had been 
born, and heard the old seals, their fathers, fighting in the rolling 
mist. 

That night Kotick danced the fire-dance with the yearling seals. 
The sea is full of fire on summer nights all the way down from 
Novastoshnah to Lukannon, and each seal leaves a wake like burn- 
ing oil behind him and a flaming flash when he jumps, and the 
waves break in great phosphorescent streaks and swirls. Then they 
went inland to the holluschickie grounds, and rolled up and 
down in the new wild wheat, and told stories of what they had done 
while they had been at sea. They talked about the Pacific as boys 
talk about a wood that they have been nutting in; and if anyone 
had understood them he could have gone away and made such a 
chart of that ocean as never was. Then the three- and four-year old 
holluschickie romped down from Hutchinson’s Hill, crying, “Out of 
the way, youngsters! The sea is deep, and you don’t know all that’s 
in it yet. Wait till you’ve rounded the Horn. Hi, you yearling, 
where did you get that white coat?” 

“I didn’t get it,” said Kotick, “it grew”; and, just as he was 
going to roll the speaker over, a couple of black-haired men with 
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flat red faces came from behind a sand-dune, and Kotick, who had 
never seen a man before, coughed and spat and lowered his head. 
The holluschickie just bundled off a few yards, and sat staring 
stupidly. The men were no less than Kerick Booterin, the first 
chief of the seal hunters on the island, and Patalamon, his son. 
They came from the little village not half-a-mile from the seal 
nurseries, and they were deciding what seals they should drive up 
to the killing- pens—for the seals were driven just like sheep—to 
be turned into sealskin jackets later on. 

“Ho!” said Patalamon. “Look! There’s a white seal!” 

Kerick Booterin turned nearly white under his oil and smoke, 
for he was an Aleut, and Aleuts are not clean people. Then he 
began to utter a prayer. “Don’t touch him, Patalamon. There has 
never been a white seal since—since I was born. Perhaps it is old 
Zaharrof’s ghost. He was lost last year in the big gale.” 

“Tm not going near him,” said Patalamon. “ He’s unlucky. Do 
you really think he is old Zaharrof come back? [ owe hin for 
some gulls’ eggs.” 

“ Don’t look at him,” said Kerick. “ Head off that drove of four- 
year olds. The men ought to skin two hundred a day; but it’s the 
beginning of the season, and they are new to the work. A hundred 
will do. Quick!” 

Patalamon rattled a pair of seal’s shoulder-blades in front of a 
herd of holluschickie, and they stopped dead, puffing and blowing. 
Then he stepped near, and the seals began to move, and Kerick 
headed them inland, and they never tried to get back to their 
companions. Hundreds and hundreds of thousands of seals 
watched them being driven; but they went on playing just the 
same. Kotick was the only one who asked questions, and none of 
his companions could tell him anything except that the men always 
drove seals in that way for six weeks of every year. 

“T am going to follow,” he said; and his eyes nearly popped out 
of his head as he shuttled along in the wake of the herd. 

“The white seal is coming after us,” cried Patalamon. “That’s 
the first time a seal has ever come to the killing-grounds alone.” 

“Hsh! don’t look behind you,” said Kerick; “ it 7s Zaharrof’s 
ghost ! I must speak to the priest about this.” 

The drive to the killing-ground was only half-a-mile, but it took 
an hour, because if the seals went too fast Kerick knew that they 
would get heated, and then their fur would come off in patches 
when they were skinned. So they went on very slowly, past Sea 
Lion’s Neck, past Webster House, till they came to the Salt-house 
just beyond the sight of the seals on the beach. Kotick followed, 
panting and wondering. He thought that he was at the world’s 
end: but the roar of the seal nurseries behind him sounded as loud 
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as the roar of a train in a tunnel. Then Kerick sat down on the 
moss, and pulled out a heavy pewter watch, and let the drove cool 
off for thirty minutes; and Kotick could hear tho fog-dew dripping 
off the brim of his cap. Then ten or twelve men, each with an iron- 
bound club three or four feet long, came up, and Kerick pointed out 
one or two of the drove that were bitten or too hot, and the men 
kicked those aside with their heavy boots made of walrus’s throat ; 
and then Kerick said, “Let go!” and the men clubbed the seals on 
the head as fast as they could. Ten minutes later little Kotick did 
not recognize his friends any more, for their skins were ripped off 
from the nose to the hind-flippers, whipped off and thrown down on 
the ground in a pile. That was enough for Kotick. He turned and 
galloped (a seal can gallop very swiftly for a short time) back to the 
sea, his little new moustache bristling with horror. At Sea Lion’s 
Neck, where the great sea-lions sit half-in and half-out of the 
surf, he flung himself flipper overhead into the cool water, and 
rocked there gasping and miserable. “What's here?” said a 
sea-lion grufily, for as a rule the sea-lions keep themselves to 
themselves. 

“Scoochnie! Ochen! scoochnie!” (I’m lonesome, very lone- 
some !”) said Kotick. “'They’re killing all the holluschickie on «ll 
the beaches !” 

The sea-lion turned his head inshore. “Nonsense,” he said, 
“ your friends are making as much noise as ever. You must have 
seen old Kerick polishing off a drove. He’s done that for thirty 
years.” 

“Tt’s horrible,” said Kotick, backing water,as a wave went over 
him, and steadying himself with a screw stroke of his flippers that 
brought him within three inches of a jagged edge of a rock. 

“Well done for a yearling!” said the sea lion. “I suppose it is 
rather awful from your way of looking at it; but, if you seals will 
come here year after year, of course the men get to know of it, and 
unless you can find an island where no men ever come you will 
always be driven.” 

“Tsn’t there any such island?” began Kotick. 

“T’ve followed the poltoos (the halibut) for twenty years, and I 
can’t say I’ve found it yet. But, look here—you seem to have a 
fondness for talking to your betters—suppose you go to Walrus 
Islet and talk to Sea Vitch, He may know something. Don’t 
flounce off like that. It’s a six-mile swim, and if I were you I 
should haul out and take a nap first, little one.” 

Kotick thought that that was good advice, so he swam round to 
his own beach, hauled out, and slept for half-an-hour, twitching all 
over, as seals will, Then he headed straight for Walrus Islet, a 
little low sheet of rocky island almost due north-east from Novas- 
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toshnah, all ledges of rock and gulls’ nests, where the walrus herded 
by themselves. 

He landed close to the old Sea Vitch—the big, ugly, bloated, 
punpled, fat-necked, long-tusked walrus of the North Pacitic, who 
has no manners except when he is asleep—as he was then—with 
his hind-flippers half-in and half-out of the surf. 

“ Wake up!” barked Kotick, for the gulls were making a great 
noise. 

“Hah! Ho! Hmph! What's that?” said Sea Vitch; and he 
struck the next walrus a blow with his tusks and waked him up, 
and the next struck the next, and so on till they were all awake, 
and they all stared in every direction but the right one. 

“Hi! It’s me,” said Kotick, bobbing in the surf, and looking like 
a little white slug. 

“ Well, may I be skinned!” said Sea Vitch; and they all looked 
at Kotick as you can fancy a club full of drowsy old gentlemen 
would look at a little boy. 

Kotick did not care to hear any more about skinning just then; 
he had seen enough of it; so he called out, “ Isn’t there any place 
for seals to go where men don’t ever come ? ” 

“Go and find out,” said Sea Vitch, shutting his eyes. “ Run 
away. We're busy here.” 

Kotick made a dolphin-jump up in the air, and shouted as loud 
as he could, “ Clam-eater! Clam-eater!” He knew that Sea Vitch 
never caught a fish in his life, but always rooted for clams and 
sea-weeds, though he pretended to be a very terrible person. 
Naturally the Chickies, and the Gooverooskies, and the Epatkas— 
the burgomaster gulls, and the kittiwakes and the puffins, who are 
always looking out for a chance to be rude, took up the cry, and— 
so Limmershin told me—for nearly five minutes you could not 
have heard a gun fired on Walrus Islet. All the population was 
yelling and screaming, “Clam-eater! Stwreek (old man),’ while 
Sea Vitch rolled from side to side and grunted and coughed. 

“ Now will you tell?” said Kotick, all out of breath. 

“Go and ask Sea Cow,” said Sea Vitch. “If he is living still he'll 
be able to tell yeu.” 

“ How shall I know him when I meet him?” said Kotick. 

“ He’s the only thing in the sea uglier than Sea Vitch,” screamed 
a burgomaster gull, wheeling under Sea Vitch’s nose. “ Uglier and 
with worse manners.” 

Kotick went out to Novastoshnah, leaving the gulls to scream. 
When he got back he found that no one sympathized with him in 
his little attempt to find out a quiet place for the seals. ‘They told 
him that men had always driven holluschickie—it was part of the 
day’s work—and that if he did not like to see ugly things he should 
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not have gone to the killing-grounds. But none of the other seals 
had seen the killing, and that made the difference between him and 
his friends; besides, Kotick was a white seal. 

“ All you have to do,” said old Sea Catch, after he had heard his 
son’s adventures, “is to grow up and be a big seal like your father, 
and have a nursery on the beach, and then they will leave you 
alone. In another five years you ought to be able to fight for your- 
self.” Even gentle, kind Matkah, said, “ You will never be able to 
stop the killing. Go and play in the sea, Kotick.” And Kotick 
went off and danced the fire-dance with a very heavy little heart. 

That autumn he left the beach as soon as he could, and he set 
off alone because he had a notion in his round bullet-head. He 
was going to find Sea Cow, if there was such a person in the sea, and 
he was going to find a quiet island with good firm beaches for seals 
to live on, where men could not get at them. So he explored and 
explored by himself from the North to the South Pacific, swimming 
as much as three hundred miles in a day and a night. He met 
with more adventures than you could put in a book, and narrowly 
escaped being caught by the basking shark, and the spotted shark, 
and the hammerhead; and he met all the untrustworthy ruffians 
that loaf up and down the seas, and the heavy polite fish, and the 
scarlet-spotted scallops that are moored in one place for hundreds 
of years, and grow very proud of it; but he never met Sea Cow, and 
he never found an island that he could fancy. If the beach was 
good and hard with a slope behind it for seals to play on there was 
always the smoke of a whaler on the horizon, boiling down blubber, 
and Kotick knew what that meant. Or else he could see that seals 
had once visited the island and been killed off; and Kotick knew 
that where men had come once they could come again. 

He picked up with an old stumpy-tailed albatross, who told him 
that Kerguelen Island was just the place for peace and quiet; and 
when Kotick went down there he was nearly smashed to pieces 
against some wicked black cliffs in a heavy sleet-storm with 
lightning and thunder. Yet, as he pulled out against the gale, he 
could see that there had once been a seal nursery even there. And 
it was so in all the other islands that he visited. Limmershin gave 
me a long list of them; for he said that Kotick spent five seasons 
exploring, with a four months rest each year at Novastoshnah, when 
the holluschickie used to make fun of him and his imaginary 
islands. He went to Gallapagos, a horrid dry place on the Equator, 
where he was nearly baked to death; he went to the Georgia 
Islands, the Orkneys, Emerald Island, Little Nightingale Island, 
Gough’s Island, Bouvet’s ksland, the Crossets, and even to a little 
speck of an island south of the Cape of Good Hope, called Royal 
Company Island. But everywhere the people of the sea told him 
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the same things. Seals had come to those islands once upon a 
time, but men had killed them all off’ Even when he swam 
thousands of miles out of the Pacific and got to a place called 
Cape Corientes (that was when he was coming back from Gough’s 
Island), he found a few hundred mangy seals on a rock, and they 
told him that men came there too. That nearly broke his heart, 
and he headed round the Horn back to his own beaches, and on 
his way north he hauled out on an island full of green trees, and 
there he found an old, old seal, who was dying, and Kotick caught 
fish for him, and told him how he had failed to find either Sea Cow 
or a place for his friends. “Now,” said Kotick, “ I am going back 
to Novastoshnah, and if I am driven to the killing-pens with the 
holluschickie I shan’t mind.” The old seal said, “Try once more. 
[am the last of the lost rookery of Masafuera; and in the days 
when men killed us by the hundred thousand there was a story on 
the beaches that some day a white seal would come out of the 
North and lead the seal people to a quiet place. I am old, and 
I shall never live to see that day; but others will. Try once 
more.” And Kotick curled up his moustache (it was a beauty), and 
said, “I am the only white seal that has ever been born on the 
beaches, and I am the only seal, black or white, who ever thought of 
looking for new islands.” 

That cheered him a great deal; and when he came back to Novas- 
toshnah that summer, Matkah, his mother, begged him to marry 
and settle down, for he was no longer a holluschick, but a full-grown 
Sea Catch, with a curly white mane on his shoulders, as heavy, as big, 
and as fierce as his father. “Give me another season,” he said. 

Remember, mother, it is always the seventh wave that goes 
furthest up the beach.” 

Curiously enough there was another seal who thought that she 
would put off marrying till the next year, and Kotick danced the 
tire-dance with her all down Lukannon beach the night before he 
set off on his last exploration. This time he went westward, because 
he had fallen on the trail of a great shoal of halibut, and he needed 
at least one hundred pounds of fish a day to keep him in good con- 
dition. He chased them until he was tired, and then he curled him- 
self up, and went to sleep on the hollows of the ground-swell that 
sets in to Copper Island. He knew the coast perfectly well; so about 
midnight, when he felt himself gently bumped on a weed-bed he 
said, “ Hm, tide’s running strong to-night,” and, turning over under 
water, opened his eyes slowly and stretched. Then he jumped like 
a cat, for he saw huge things nosing about in the shoal-water and 
browzing on the heavy fringes of the weeds. 

“ By the great combers of Magellan!” he said, beneath his mous- 
tache, “ who in the deep sea are these people ?” 
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They were like no walrus, sea-lion, seal, bear, whale, shark, or fish 
that Kotick had ever seen before. They were between twenty and 
thirty feet long and they had no hind flippers, but a shovel-like tail 
that looked as if it had been whittled out of wet leather. Their 
heads were the most foolish looking things you ever saw and they 
balanced on the ends of their tails in deep water when they weren't 
grazing, bowing solemnly to each other, and waving their front 
flippers as a man waves his arm. 

“Ahem!” said Kotick. “Good sport, gentlemen?” The big 
things answered by bowing and waving their flippers like the frog- 
footman with the letter in Alice Through the Looking-glass. When 
they began feeding again Kotick saw that their upper lip was split 
into two pieces, and that they could twitch apart about a foot, and 
bring together again, with a whole bushel of sea-weed between the 
splits. They tucked the stuff into their mouths and chumped 
solemnly. 

“ Messy style of feeding that,” said Kotick. They bowed again, 
and Kotick began to lose his temper. “ Very good,” he said. “If 
you do happen to have an extra joint in your front flipper you 
needn’t show off so. Ill admit you bow gracefully, but I should 
like to know your names.” The split lips moved and twitched, 
and the glassy green eyes stared, but they didn’t speak. 

“ Well,” said Kotick, “you're the only people I’ve ever met 
uglier than Sea Vitch and with worse manners.” Then he remem- 
bered in a flash what the burgomaster gulls had screamed to him 
when he was a little yearling at Walrus Islet, and he tumbled head 
over heels backward in the water, for he knew that he had found 
Sea Cow at last! The Sea Cow went on schlooping and grazing 
and chumping in the weed, and Kotick asked them questions in 
every language that he had ever picked up in his travels; and the 
fishes talk nearly as many languages as human beings. But the 
Sea Cow did not answer because Sea Cows cannot talk. He has 
only six bones in his neck where he ought to have seven, and they 
say under the sea that that prevents him from speaking even to his 
companions ; but, as you know, he has an extra joint in his front 
flipper, and by waving it up and down and about he makes a sort of 
clumsy telegraphic code. 

By daylight Kotick’s mane was standing on end, and his temper 
was gone where the dead crabs go. Then the Sea Cow began to 
travel northward very slowly, stopping to hold absurd bowing 
councils from time to time, and Kotick followed them. What he 
said to himself was, “Any people who are such idiots as those 
people are would have been killed long ago if they hadn’t found 
out some safe island; and what’s good enough for the Sea Cow is 
good enough for the Sea Catch. All the same, I wish they’d hurry.” 
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It. was weary work for Kotick. The Sea Cows (there were about 
twenty of them) never went more than forty or fifty miles a day, 
and stopped to feed at night, and kept close to the shore all the 
time, and Kotick swam round them and over them and under 
them, but he could not hurry them up. As they went further 
north they held a bowing council every few hours, and Kotick 
nearly bit off his moustache with impatience, till he saw that they 
were following up a warm current of water, and then he respected 
them more. One night they sank through the shiny water—sank 
like stones—and, for the first time since he had known them, began 
to swim hard. Kotick followed, and the pace astonished him, for 
he never dreamed that Sea Cow was anything of a swimmer. They 
headed for a cliff by the shore, a cliff that ran down into deep 
water, and swam into a dark hole in the foot of it, twenty fathoms 
under the sea. It was a long swim, and Kotick badly wanted 
fresh air before he was out of the long dark tunnel they led him 
through. 

“My wig!” he said, when he rose gasping and puffing into open 
water at the farther end, “it was a long dive, but it was worth it.” 

The Sea Cows had separated, and were browzing lazily along the 
edges of the finest beaches that Kotick had ever seen. There were 
long stretches of some worn rock running for miles exactly fitted 
to make seal nurseries, and there were playgrounds of hard sand 
sloping inland behind them, and there were rollers for seals to 
dance in, and long grass to roll in, and sand-dunes to climb up and 
down, and, best of all, Kotick knew by the feel of the water that no 
men had ever come there. The first thing he did was to assure 
himself that the fishing was good, and then he swam along the 
beaches and counted up the delightful low sandy islands half- 
hidden in the beautiful rolling fog. Away to the northward out to 
sea ran a line of bars and shoals and rocks that would never let a 
ship come within six miles of the beach, and between the islands 
and the mainland was a stretch of deep water that ran up to the 
perpendicular cliffs, and somewhere below the cliffs was the mouth 
of the tunnel. 

“Tt’s Novastoshnah over again, but ten times better,” said 
Kotick. “Sea Cow must be wiser than I thought. Men can’t 
come down the cliffs even if there were any men; and the shoals 
to seaward would knock a ship to splinters. If any place in the 
sea is safe this is it.” He began to think of the seal he had left 
behind him ; but, though he was in a hurry to go back to Novas- 
toshnah, he thoroughly explored the new country, so that he would 
be able to answer questions about it. 

Then he dived, and made sure of the mouth of the tunnel, and 
raced through to the southward. No one but a Sea Cow or a seal 
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would have dreamed of there being such a place; and when he 
looked back at the cliffs even Kotick could hardly believe that he 
had been there. 

He was ten days going home, and he was not swimming slowly 
either ; and when he hauled out just above Sea Lion’s Neck the 
first person he met was the seal who had been waiting for him, 
and she saw by the look in his eyes that he had found his island 
at last. 

But the holluschickie and Sea Catch, his father, and all the other 
seals, laughed at him when he told them what he had discovered, 
and a young seal about his own age said, “This is all very well, 
Kotick, but you can’t come from no one knows where and order us 
off like this. Remember we’ve been fighting for our nurseries, and 
that’s a thing you never did. You preferred prowling about in the 
sea.” The other seals laughed at this, and the young seal began 
twisting his head from side to side. He had just married that 
year, and he was making a great fuss about it. 

“T’ve no nursery to fight for,” said Kotick. “I only want to 
show you all a place where you will be safe. What’s the use of 
fighting ?” 

“Oh, if you’re trying to back out of course I’ve no more to say,” 
said the young seal, with an ugly chuckle. 

“Will you come with me if I win,” said Kotick; and a queer 
green light came into his eye, for he was very angry at having to 
fight at all. 

“All right,” said the young seal carelessly, “if you win, [ll 
come.” He had no time to change his mind, for Kotick’s head was 
out, and his teeth sunk in the blubber of the young seal’s neck. 
Then he threw himself back on his haunches and hauled his enemy 
down the beach, shook him, and knocked him over. Then Kotick 
roared to the seals, “I’ve done my best for you these five seasons 
past. I’ve found you the island where you'll be safe, but unless 
your heads are dragged off your silly necks you won’t believe. I’m 
going to teach you now. Look out for yourselves!” Limmershin 
told me that never in his life—and Limmershin sees ten thousand 
big seals fighting every year—never in all his little life did he see 
anything like Kotick’s charge into the nurseries. He flung himself 
at the biggest Sea Catch he could find, caught him by the throat, 
choked him, and bumped him, and banged him till he grunted for 
mercy, and then threw him aside and went for the next. You see 
Kotick had never fasted for four months as the big seals did every 
year, and his deep-sea swimming trips kept him in perfect condition, 
and best of all he had never fought before. His curly white mane 
stood up with rage, and his eyes flamed, and his big dog-teeth 
glistened, and he was splendid to look at. Old Sea Catch, his 
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father, saw him tearing past, hauling the grizzled old seals about as 
though they had been halibut, and upsetting the young bachelors 
as though they had been ninepins, and Sea Catch gave a roar and 
shouted, “He may be a fool, but he is the best fighter on the 
beaches. Don’t tackle your father, my son! He’s with you!” 
Kotick roared in answer, and old Sea Catch waddled in with his 
moustache on end, blowing like a locomotive, while Matkah and 
the seal that was going to marry Kotick cowered down and 
admired their men folks. It was a gorgeous fight, for the two 
fought as long as there was a seal that dared lift up his head, and 
when there was not they paraded grandly up and down the beach 
side by side bellowing. 

At night, just as the Northern lights were winking and flashing 
through the fog, Kotick climbed a bare rock and looked down on the 
scattered nurseries and the torn and bleeding seals. “ Now,” he 
said, “I’ve taught you your lesson.” 

“My wig!” said old Sea Catch, hoisting himself up stiftly, for he 
was fearfully mauled, “the killer-whale himself could not have cut 
them up worse. Son, I’m proud of you, and, what’s more, J’l/ come 
with you to your island—if there is such a place.” 

“ Hear you, fat pigs of the sea. Who comes with me to the Sea 
Cow's tunnel? Answer, or I shall teach you again,” roared 
Kotick. 

There was a murmur like the ripple of the tide all up and down 
the beaches. ‘“ We will come,” said thousands of tired voices. “We 
will follow Kotick, the white seal.” 

Then Kotick dropped his head between his shoulders and shut 
his eyes proudly. He was not a white seal any more, but red from 
head to tail. All the same, he would have scorned to look at or 
touch one of his wounds. 

A week later he and his army (nearly ten thousand holluschickie 
and old seals) went away north to the Sea Cow’s tunnel, Kotick 
leading them, and the seals that stayed at Novastoshnah called them 
idiots. But next spring, when they all inet off the fishing banks of 
the Pacitic, Kotick’s seals told such tales of the new beaches beyond 
Sea Cow’s tunnel that more and more seals left Novastoshnah. Of 
course it was not all done at once, for seals are not very clever, 
and they need a long time to turn things over in their minds; but 
year after year more seals went away from Novastoshnah and 
Lukannon, and the other nurseries, to the quiet sheltered beaches 
where Kotick sits all the summer, through getting bigger and fatter 
and stronger each year, while the holluschickie play round him, in 
that sea where no man comes. 

Now there are two great countries squabbling to find out which 
of the two shall kill seals off the island of St. Paul’s, in the Bering 
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Sea; and while they are squabbling news has come in that the seal- 
catch is small. It will get smaller and smaller, till at last the two 
countries will be left with nothing to argue about. Limmershin 
told me. Isn’t it simple when you know all about it ? 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


In these days of enormous journalistic activity a very great many 
men of letters are engaged professionally in determining the public 
taste in literature. The same men, many of them, as students of 
letters, have to consider the old question about what are the 
qualities that make for the immortality of any author. It would 
be difficult to say which is the harder task—to gauge and serve 
contemporary opinion, or to prophesy and explain posterior ; and it 
is probable that confusion may become worse confounded by allow- 
ing the two questions to be mixed up together. One thing we may 
hold by is, that, while it is true that books which live, live in the 
last instance by popular consent, and not by any critical prerogative 
of mercy, it is not so certain that the public is greatly interested in 
the creatures of its clemency. Some, at least, of the works “which 
will never die” live on in the lips rather than in the minds of men. 
To the general, any grandly-rounded sentiment is Shakespearian ; 
any moral, shadowed forth in simple, direct, natural figure, is 
Scriptural. Paradise Lost, which stands for all as Milton, is pro- 
bably as little read as Comus, of which few in comparison could 
name the author. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is familiar on the 
lips of thousands who have never accompanied Faithful through 
Vanity Fair. Has one in ten thousand read Gulliver's Travels ? 
yet are there in ten thousand ten who have not heard of Gulliver ? 
Robinson Crusoe, acknowledged delight of the young generations 
of all countries, and notably the boys’ food of their men of letters, 
is not, so often as the Boys of England and a hundred other such, 
the crumpled, dirty sheet, dragged from the depths of spinning-top 
and marbles, that entrances the furtive readers who await your 
“copy” for the printer, or who loiter round the corner with your 
dinner. M. Maxime Du Camp, in his biographical sketch of Théo- 
phile Gautier, speaks of Bernardin de St. Pierre as having found 
the style that does not grow old. But, does Paul et Virginie 
hold the public taste? It is doubtful whether, in England at any 
rate, even when its popularity might be taken for granted as it may 
be taken for granted in France now, it ever did more than catch 
the public ear. Perhaps, therefore, we ought not so readily to 
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assume that the life of a book depends upon the general taste of 
posterity, and that the immortality of an author will be vitally 
affected by the widening of the circle of readers. That widening 
will affect contemporary literature, for there is no criticism of con- 
temporary literature so effective as a statement of sales. If, how- 
ever, we are right in believing that this extension of numbers 
signifies no more than that literature is becoming a vogue, that the 
increase in the body of readers means no increase in its critical 
knowledge, we may safely assume that the judgments of the expert 
few, so far from being less powerful, will grow in influence. For 
there is no greater snob than what is known as the “general 
public.” It detects unerringly the true leaders of fashion, apes 
them out-of-doors, and, on its home-coming, lays elegance aside for 
a messy comfort. No less unerringly, although in its back-parlours 
it follows its own taste for clippings and the mystery of crime, it 
will catch the opinion of the expert, and air it abroad. In this 
way, critical judgments, which, like tennis-balls, live by being kept 
in air, are given more chances of life by an increase in the number 
of tongues to bandy them to and fro. The curious consequence of 
the vulgarity of its practice and the refinement of its opinion is 
that the public is glib in general principles, and ill-informed on 
particular examples. It was only this week that we overheard a 
young city man, picking up the new edition of Pepys at his library, 
say, “Diary—hum—there’s too much self-consciousness in the 
literature of the day.” Finer illustration could not be found of the 
point on which we are insisting. He who had not heard of Pepys’ 
Diary was acquainted with the common talk of current criticism, 
It may not have been wise or profound; enough that it was not the 
own opinion of this Philistine who reflected it, and in the sham 
conviction of it threw down (as being too self-conscious, if you 
please) the Diwry of Mr. Pepys, who lives because he is the veriest 
Philistine of them all. 

It is this new edition of Pepys,* of course, and this overheard 
criticism of it, that have set us a-thinking of the vitality of certain 
books. All assume that the decree has gone forth that the Diary 
of the Clerk of the Acts is to live; and we are not sure whether it 
is a thing, or merely a name, to the great body of readers with 
whom (it is usual to suppose) such decrees lie. To this young 
gentleman in the city, clearly, it was not a name even ; but, fortu- 
nately, his forked twig for divining the true springs of literature 
has only recently come to hand, and when they read it, no doubt, 
his father and grandfather found it as entertaining to call up from 
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its pages the curious character of its author as did those who like- 
wise corrected and confirmed by them the historians of the period 
they cover. Since Sir Walter Scott, who, if we mistake not, re- 
viewed the first edition in the Quarterly nearly seventy years ago, 
it has been the complaint of all writers on Pepys that we do not 
get so much of him as we ought. The edition in the hands of Sir 
Walter contained scarce half the manuscript. The fourth edition— 
the old Bohn which, probably, is that used by most of us,—was 
shorter than the original by considerably more than a fourth ; and 
Mr. Bright’s edition, twenty years later, the completest hitherto and 
now out of print, omitted about one-fifth. Mr. Wheatley’s Pepys, 
therefore, is the first to appear in its entirety. We are asked to 
trust to the judgment of the Editor that the few passages still 
awanting could not possibly have been printed ; and we have found 
auple evidence in Vol. L. that no undue squeamishness has 
curtailed for us this “ wicked little impersonation of bustle, vanity, 
and spirit.” 

Judged by this first volume, which covers a year and three 
months of the ten years comprised in the Diury, the omissions 
now supplied for the first time did an injustice less to the 
uuthor’s contemporaries—the danger as a rule of over-zealous 
editmg—than to the author himself. When his MS. was de- 
ciphered, a century and more after his death, the world got the 
quality of Samuel Pepys as it had never been revealed to the 
nearest to him in his lifetime. From the pages of this latest 
edition his character stands out with a subtlety of relief greater 
than ever. Pepys left the key to his cipher behind him; whether 
with intent that a later generation should unlock his “true inward- 
ness” with it we cannot say. It must be remembered that he was 
only twenty-eight when he began the Diwry, and that, under 
compulsion of an affection of the eyes, he put by his pen nine 
years later. At that time, indeed, he was a man of considerable 
importance ; but when he began to write he was at the Exchequer 
Ottice at £50 a year, and not sure of his place there, “living lately 
in a garret,” “esteemed rich, but indeed very poor,” and without 
idea (as he was for years thereafter) of his advanced condition. 
One may take it that he did not write overshadowed by any ghost 
of posterity. In any case, we feel, he was a man of singular 
integrity who could so little play tricks with his conscience as 
Pepys does in his Dievy. He pulls up the blinds upon himself as 
if there were not a spot within upon which the sun had better not 
shine. Yet Pepys’ evidently was not a character built on simple 
lines. He was a man of singular versatility, wrote Scott. The 
curious fascination of the Diary is, indeed, the evidence it attords— 
perhaps an honest analysis of any man’s life would afford it— 
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of incongruous elements in the character of its author. There 
never was a man requiring less than Pepys to be told to 
“gang warily”; yet when he was twenty-two and she fifteen, he 
married Elizabeth St. Michel, who had as little of a portion as he 
of a place. He was fond of his wife, only now and then “rattling 
her up” because of her ill-training of her house-dog, and unhappy 
habit of leaving her clothes about, which offended the orderly 
attorney soul in him. We may almost believe he was faithful to 
her, he having his full share of citizen virtues; although away from 
her apron-strings, he indulged a little dallying, and sleeping abroad, 
would “stay up a while playing the fool with the lass of the house,” 
and kiss her in the morning, “she being very pretty.” Indeed, he 
was susceptible to a handsome wench, and there are hints in the 
Diwry it was perhaps as well his wife could not decipher any 
better than we can. For a gentleman patient in well-doing for 
himself, he was greatly beloved; his own feet firm—but not till 
then—he had a helping hand for others; he would even stand 
security for them, but chiefly for “My Lord” who had dispensed many 
favours and had more in his wallet. He had an anxious eye on 
this world’s goods, and a keen relish for its pleasures. He was 
active and bustling, and economical of time as of money : when the 
sermon was poor he read over the whole book of the story of Tobit, 
and, we trust, was edified. Yet frequently he was a great while at 
at his “vial and voice,” learning to sing “Fly boy, fly boy,” and 
others, “ without book.” Whether he was vain of his person, he 
was careful in clothing it. He notes the day on which he began 
to wear buckles on his shoes, and left off his great skirt suit and 
put on the white suit with silver lace coat. He was a “ prood man” 
when he received Mr. Blackburne’s letter, subscribed with his own 
hand, “Samuel Pepys, Esquire” ; and says he was, making no bones 
about it as a more sensitive man would. The truth is he was not 
sensitive at all, but very crude for all he was a connoisseur ; as shrewd 
as he was simple, as strenuous as he was naive, official, yet not bound 
with red-tape,carrying the habits of Axe Yard to the affairs of White- 
hall, to the considerable benefit of the affairs of Whitehall, and little 
modification of the habits of Axe Yard; a man, in a word, of the 
State and of Clapham. All of which, but chiefly the less-engaging 
qualities, are writ down with Mr. Pepys’ own hand. In Pepys 
we have an illustration of what any shrewd observer must have 
noticed among his fellows: the combination of great complexity of 
character with extreme simplicity of consciousness. It is thus 
only that we can account for men for whose honesty scores will 
vouch acting, and referring to their actions, in a way that to many 
of us is inconsistent with anything but a debauched conscience. 
It may be that without deliberately playing the hypocrite they 
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deceive themselves. What must be remembered is, that the keen 
nose for hypocrisy is not to be found among those of us who are 
extremely sincere in our actions and motives, but among those of 
us who are extremely conscious of them. Mr. Lowell has said that 
Samuel Pepys was the most perfect type that ever existed of the 
class of people described by the French adjective Bourgeois, and 
that, perhaps, it was in consequence of its defects that he wrote so 
delightful a book. It would follow, then, that honesty of self- 
consciousness is a Philistine virtue—a conclusion that does not 
jump with everyone’s experience. The Diwry delights us because 
of the human interest in it, which the fact of its being a diary only 
makes the greater. By his honesty in writing the history of a 
man, Pepys the Philistine accomplished that wherein art may fail. 
If we wish to string our beads of the month together, we may do 
so by noting that, in the case of Théophile Gautier, failure to catch 
the ear of mankind came from excess of art. That is acknowledged 
by M. Maxime Du Camp, in the biographical sketch of Gautier* 
already referred to, and driven home by Mr. Andrew Lang in the 
excellent Prefuce thereto. M. Du Camp writes, as one of the few 
and faithful, yet with moderation; Mr. Lang, greatly more 
critically, but with appreciation of Gautier’s gift and temper. The 
limitation in these—the lack of the “large and eager sympathy with 
what is universal ”—gives Mr. Lang fresh occasion for that apology 
for the common things of life, in which he reflects the splendid 
example of Sir Walter. In the “three hundred volumes” of 
Gautier “there is style, there is charm, there is music,” he says ; 
“ but there is more of life in a chapter of Dumas or in a proverbe 
of Alfred de Musset. . . .” “For Mort aua Perruques he 
substituted Mort aux bowrgeois, and, to tell the truth, his bitter 
insistence on this hatred of the commonplace becomes tedious, 
becomes melancholy, as we read his harangues in the memoirs of 
the Goncotrts. We cannot imagine Shakespeare, or Scott, or 
Dumas thus declaiming against the ordinary, the staple of human 
existence, the life that all the poets’ fathers lived. That life, of 
course, is indifferent to the finer things of art ; but man was by no 
means born to live for art alone.” We ought to say that this 
passage is part of the argument—the leading one in Mr. Lang’s 
Prefuce—against the biographer’s insistence that had Fortune 
been kinder, or the State more appreciative, Gautier’s place as a 
poet would have been higher, his poetic work greater in bulk, and 
nobler in quality. Mr. Lang cuts through speculations of that 
kind with a sheer stroke of cold, penetrating common-sense. “ Like 
other men,” he says, “Théophile Gautier did v-hat he could, and 


* Théophile Gautier. By Maxime Du Camp. Translated by J. E. Gordon. 
Preface by Andrew Lang. The Great French Writers. T. ¥isher Unwin. 
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what it was in him to do.” Does Mr. Lang here disarm the 
criticism of some of us unbaptised judges of himself, who are 
constantly lamenting the absorption of the poet in the most 
distinguished man of letters in our own day? One can understand 
how exactly “irritating” is the theory of the “Great Work,” the 
nuLgnUM opus. 

Mr. Clifford Harrison relates in his Stray Records an interesting 
conversation he had with Dr. John Brown, of whom, by the way, a 
biography has appeared which, a friend tells us, is perhaps as good 
a “ Life” as we can expect of one who embodied the rarest and most 
distinguished and delicate sentiment with the manliest and home- 
liest temper. John Brown said to Mr. Harrison, who admits that 
he may have spoken with a good deal of folly as well as enthu- 
siasm, of some question of art: “ Be careful of thinking too much 
of that same ‘Art’ with a big‘ A.’ It covers a multitude of sins 
nowadays, and is an excuse for a good deal of something I, being 
old-fashioned, should call ‘Self-will’” Art with the big “A,” 
covering as many sins of self-will as the “ artistic temperament,” 
of which more again, still stalks among us; but it is scarce the 
besetting evil of our time. A greater danger to present-day 
purely literary, and, therefore, permanent, but is social, and, there- 
fore, modified constantly by accidental considerations which have 
no more to do with literature than neck-ties have to do with life. 
Strong men, indeed, beard this influential Bench (which the chance 
diversity of mood, not any inherent qualification for artistic judg- 
ments, separates from the British Matron), and compel a body of 
witness in their favour which it cannot resist; but its effects— 
temporary, of course, and even useful, as the outcome of reaction— 
are everywhere manifest. It would not be difficult to prove one of 
them to be the ridiculous under-estimate of sentiment; for which, 
however, this may be said, that futile as it is as a dam, it is excel- 
lent as a filter. 

From such speculations, it is time to turn to certain recent 
books, chiefly novels, the consideration of which, however, is not 
entirely apart from these general questions, although we do not 
mark the connection. 

Mr. William Tirebuck is a man of an extreme originality. The 
expression of it in Sweetheart Gwen* is a little unfortunate in re- 
flecting an emotionalism, which we hope we are not narrow in 
thinking less a worthy part of his individuality than evidence of a 
want of tone in it. Frankly, the writer and his book lack humour 
—the most truly prudential of all high qualities. Hence, an 
absence of restraint; a touch of something, not maudlin, but 

* Sweetheart Gwen: A Welsh Idyll. By William Tirebuck. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 
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certainly not healthy, in Parts I. and II., which contain the Idyll. 
It seems to us not improbable that many readers will be surfeited 
before they finish the Idyll and reach Part III., which, deliberately 
or not, is the corrective acid. In addition, even that corrective is 
adulterated so that it fails to cleanse the mouth. It is extremely 
difficult, without breaking the rule of never outlining a story 
whose distinctive quality cannot be outlined, to state in less general 
terms the defects of Sweetheart Gwen. The furthest we may go 
is to explain that the story narrates the uncommon history of a 
boy until the dawn of manhood breaks for him, and the effect of 
these early experiences—were it not for the warning of Mr. Tire- 
buck before us, we should call them spiritual experiences—upon 
the man long after he left the boyhood stage behind. Despite the 
fault we have mentioned, the first and larger portion of the book 
is a fine, subtle, and often firm piece of work, requiring, we take it, 
a more sympathetic reader than every novel finds to enter into its 
distinctive qualities. The last section, which is the confession of 
the man to the influence of the boy, is light and unemotional and 
even cynical, until, at the very end, at the urgency, one is almost 
compelled to imagine, of the instinct for a peroration, it declines 
upon an emotional mysticism. The plan of the book bears some 
relation to allegory, which is generally unsatisfactory, and inevit- 
ably so where what figures forth the spiritual has not a quality that 
is not human. Sweetheart Gwen is too realistic for such an in- 
tangible purpose; its purpose is not worthy its fine realism; and 
besides raising an active hostility in some minds, it can scarce 
appear to those who think its merits far in excess of its faults, 
more than an unfortunate experiment. 

The four stories brought together in Mr. Brookfield’s The Twi- 
light of Love* are described by their author as “Studies of the 
Artistic Temperament.” It is not any sympathy with the cant 
current on the subject that bids us find fault with Mr. Brookfield’s 
sub-title as unjust; rather we hold it unfair to this thing—the 
artistic temperament—for the same reason that we hold the com- 
mon cant unfair to it: it fixes the shoe on the wrong horse. The 
delineation of the characters by whom this temperament is sup- 
posed to be possessed is as accurate as it is firm; but we are not 
convinced, in the cases of almost any of them, that they are pos- 
sessed of it. “A Modern Penelope” was a heartless girl who went 
on the stage because she had been betrayed, and because he who 
had deceived her was able to place her there as a slight act 
of reparation. Again, Florrie Adeane was admired very much; 
we have her word for it, and that rather discounts any idea of an 


*The Twilight of Love: Being Four Studies of the Artistic Temperament. By 
Charles H. E. Brookfield. Ward & Downey. 
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artistic triumph. The faithful and long-suffering Mildred de 
Laure, who kept a husband, the “Superior Animal,” by dancing in 
the ballet at the Pompadour Theatre, had a noble temperament, if 
you like, but not, so far as we are led to see, an artistic. Indeed, 
the only character in the book who did possess it was Mlle. Angéle, 
over whom Lionel Mendés marched to success on false pretences ; 
and she exhibits more excellent qualities than any of the other, 
even subsidiary, figures that flit across its pages. Our objection to 
Mr. Brookfield’s title, if good, does not disprove that the artistic 
temperament deserves the judgment he asks for it; but it makes 
invalid the evidence he leads. That consideration apart, the stories 
deserve praise for their firm and direct handling. Mr. Brookfield 
never falls into the mistake of being hyper-subtle ; on the contrary, 
he is rather apt to make his points by strong contrasts: for 
example, his description, in “ Kirk and Stage,” of the Scotch house- 
hold—effective, we must admit—is true to the letter, but absurdly 
false to the spirit, of the conditions of that life. 

Extreme subtlety, on the other hand, marks “Mr. Tommy Dove” 
and the other stories in Miss Margaret Deland’s new volume," 
which are studies in silent tragedy: tragedy not the less terrible 
because it affects men and women who, but for it, would be entirely 
commonplace. Of these five stories, that which gives the volume 
a title impresses us most: Mr. Tommy Dove is so like his name, so 
exactly “Tommy,” and Miss Jane so perfectly bodies forth our con- 
ception of the “ Miss Jane” of her condition; the gentle gilding of 
their lives by Love’s beams is so much a something to make us 
smile, to them so much all in all; the sunlight is blotted out so 
silently, and the grey descends with so little of a sigh. None of 
Miss Deland’s stories makes cheerful reading; but those, at least, 
who keep a curious eye upon workmanship will derive from the 
broad finish of these studies an incitement that will more than 
counterbalance their sadness. 

Mr. Kipling’s volume demands all the space that is left us; 
nevertheless, we must delay its consideration for a moment to 
commend three new editions. Two are editions of poets :—Mr, 
Dykes Campbell’s excellent Coleridge+ and Mr. Underhill’s addi- 
tion to the Muses’ Library. The Poetical Words of John Guy,t 
which is handsome, exhaustive (both the earlier version and the 
later of Rwral Sports are given), keeps strictly to its purpose, and 


*Mr. Tommy Dove; and other Stories. By Margaret Deland. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
+ The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited, witha Biographical 
Introduction, by James Dykes Campbell. Macmillans. 
t The Poetical Words of John Gay. Edited, with a Life and Notes, hy John 
Underhill, Two volumes, The Muses’ Library. Lawrence & Bullen. 
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is introduced by a Life that is more grudging in its estimate of the 
man than any previous biographies of him. The third and most 
important is the enlarged edition of Professor Veitch’s History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border*: itself an instance of the proud 
patriotism and poetic gift that it commemorates, seen in these lines, 
written upon the eve of his death by one of the latest and most 
rarely gifted of the Border singers :— 


“I’ve been happy above ground ; 

I can never be happy under 

Out of gentle Teviot’s sound— 
Part us not, then, far asunder. 


‘* Lay me here where 1 may see 
Teviot round his meadows flowing, 
And around and over me 
Winds and clouds for ever going.” 

Many Inventions, Mr. Kipling’s new volume, presents a difficult 
task to the reviewer. It presents a difficult task, because of such a 
work one is expected to chronicle an advance or a shortcoming ; to 
note in it excess of bad qualities which previously were indicated 
only ; or to record the absence even of the indication. In the case 
of Many Inventions one can do none of these things. To our mind 
“My Lord the Elephant” has not been surpassed by Mr. Kipling , 
but it, and the scarcely less notable “His Private Honour,” are not 
so much, if at all, superior to “On Greenhow Hill,” or “ Without 
Benefit of Clergy,” or “The Man Who Was” in Life’s Handicup, 
that we may count them for an advance in their author’s art. “One 
view of the Question,” with its splendid satire, “The Finest Story in 
the World,” and “In the Ruhk,” the farce of “ Brugglesmith,” “The 
Children of the Zodiac,” although out of Mr. Kipling’s beaten track, 
are not entirely new excursions from it. Further, the qualities of 
the telling are not any more changed than the motives of the 
stories told. Certainly the author’s natural vigour has not abated ; 
as certainly its coarser touches still soil these latest pages, In a 
word, Many Inventions is a duplication of previous achievement. 

Assuredly the stationary stage is not satisfactory. A great 
painter, who was repeating his successes with apparent ease, once 
said in presence of the writer, “A man always is reaching to the 
top of the hill, or he is going down it.” On the lips of one to whom 
the conviction of it was evidently a burden, this patent truth was 
impressive, and we have never forgotten it. We cannot think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Kipling’s stationary stage is more than a pause before a 
further climb; and one reason especially leads us to this opinion. It 


* The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border. By John Veitch, LL.D. New 
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is, that, in this volume, as in all that have gone before, the notable 
quality is precocity. The vigour, the penetration, the wide survey, 
above all the intuitive knowledge, are here as wonderful as ever 
they were. To these there are royal roads, and they were Mr. 
Kipling’s. But there is no royal road to the wisdom that comes only 
with the passage of the days. There is not lacking signs that that 
is beginning to leaven the work of “the precocious boy;” but 
there is many a step in front of him to wisdom’s heights. If, with 


his natural equipment, he wins them, a wide kingdom will be in his 
command, 
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Courts Martial. 


To tHe Eprtors or “THe Nationa, Review.” 
FENTLEMEN,— 

I take the opportunity of the sad loss of the Victoria and the pend- 
ing trials to call attention to what seems to me a defect in the law of 
Naval Procedure. Possibly before these lines appear in print this defect 
will have once more become apparent : it has been exhibited in various 
recorded instances. 

The trouble arises from the custom of the service, recited and confirmed 
in the 91st section of the Naval Discipline Act, which prescribes a 
unique course to be taken in every case of Joss of a ship of war,—namely, 
that a Court Martial shall be held to inquire into the cause of loss, while 
elsewhere in the Act provision is made for the trial of officers, &c., on de- 
finite charges of breach of duty. The general inquisitorial inquiry and 
the trial of individuals are thus mixed up in one and the same procedure, 
to the embarrassment of both. My suggestion is that they should be 
separated. To legalize this change, hardly more than a mere repealing 
clause would be required: at any rate, very simple legislation and a 
regulation or two would suffice. The case of a loss of a ship of war would 
then be dealt with precisely as any other grave and complex event concern- 
ing the discipline of the service,—a mutiny, for example, or a ship ground- 
ing and imperilled amid peculiar circumstances (as the Agincourt), but not 
actually lost. 

It will readily be admitted that both kinds of judicial inquiry—namely, 
inquest and trial—are sometimes necessary. If there be ground for sup- 
posing that the loss of a ship has been occasioned by the negligence or 
culpable error of any individual officer or officers, it is obvious they should 
be brought to trial. But here is my point: they should be tried on 
definite charges, and the evidence on the trial should be confined to those 
charges, These are essential conditions of criminal trial as now recog- 
nized in English jurisprudence. Without definite and explicit charges,— 
and this holds with especial force in complicated cases,—the accused, whose 
reputation and commission are at stake, cannot duly either prepare or 
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conduct their defence; nor is it right that the evidence on such issues 
should be encumbered, perhaps prejudiced, by evidence on other points 
(howsoever important in themselves) which are not relevant to the charges. 
Doubtless in some cases, probably in the case of the Victoria, much con- 
sideration is required to determine who shall be tried, and on what 
charges. But for this purpose the authorities (just as they do in other 
cases) may hold any preliminary inquiry they may think fit (usually a 
confidential one),—they remaining wholly and solely responsible for the 
action finally taken, or, it may be, for the no-action. If after such 
inquiry they should come to the opinion that there is no sufficient 
evidence to support charges against anyone, then, it seems to me, there 
should be no trial. What is the good of putting on trial a few obviously 
innocent survivorsfromawreck? Itisamere form, and a confusing form. 

On the other hand, in certain cases, happily exceptional, it is no less 
clear that the need of the service cannot be satisfied by the mere trial of 
certain officers. In some cases the action of the dead must be inquired 
into and judged; in others, the conduct of civilians; in others, the con- 
struction of the ship or engines; in others, the circumstances amid which 
the ship was sent to sea: these or other circumstances, often very obscure, 
very complex, and ranging over long periods of time, may demand full and 
public inquiry,—the purpose of such inquiry being to explain and record 
precisely what has occurred, with a view to providing against errors or 
misfortunes in the future. Such inquiry—whether held before or after 
any Court Martial ordered in the case—will be committed to Naval officers 
serving under the pendant—and chosen for their authority, ability, and 
experience—at their head a strong President. Without going so far as to 
say that in no case whatever should resort be had to an outside tribunal, 
such as a Royal Commission, one may say that such an expedient is not 
only highly exceptional, but is apt to be the device of a weak Ministry, 
seeking to evade its proper responsibility, whilst, on the other hand, it is 
eminently desirable that Naval officers should be encouraged in every way 
to show themselves equal to the highest demands of their great Service,— 
not only as regards discipline and seamanship, their own peculiar domain, 
but also as regards Naval construction, dockyard management, and Naval 
policy and administration of every kind, including finance ; including, 
moreover, equitable judgment of persons and things in relation to the 
Service. But such inquisition is very different from trial, and should 
be differently organized and managed. As there will be no charges 
and no sentences, there should be no hard-and-fast rules of evidence, 
and (probably) no evidence on oath: all should be at large to the 
tribunal for full inquiry, subject only to the scope of their instruc- 
tions. Within those limits it will be for them to choose what questions 
they will examine, and in what manner and to what extent: in short, 
they will be masters of the entire situation, free to do the best they 
can fully to inform the mind of their convening authority, who will 
then, upon his own responsibility, take such action as he thinks the 
case requires. Experience, however, in analogous cases (as in the in- 
quiries held under the Board of Trade in railway accidents &c.) has 
shown that certain methods or rules must be observed. One of these 
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(plainly demanded. by equity) is that where the inquiry naturally points 
to censure of individuals the tribunal should invite evidence from the 
inculpated parties ; another, and a most important one, is that the Report 
should set out in due narrative order and due fulness the facts proved 
(with extracts from the evidence and observations thereon if necessary), 
and should finally formulate definite conclusions and recommendations. 
On no other terms can the inquiry be adequate. Naval officers do not love 
the pen; but it will not do to huddle the whole matter into two or. three 
sentences; we want to know much more than two or three sentences can 
give us. We want a complete story and account. As an example of 
entire success in this kind, I would cite the inquiry into the fall of the 
Forth Bridge, conducted by the late Mr. Henry Rothery (whose name, in 
passing, I would salute with respect and affection). The questions there 
were very intricate, and involved severe censure of both living and dead 
persons ; but the Report was so searching, so equitable, so convincing, as 
to be quite decisive: no word of it, so far as I remember, was ever called 
in question. It would be rather melancholy to compare with this the 
findings of some Courts Martial in the case of wrecked or lost ships. The 
defects or mistakes committed in them I charge in great part to the im- 
perfect and perplexing procedure which the officers were bound to follow. 

What, then, is to be urged for the present practice? Nothing, I believe, 
but the custom of the Service, which has prevailed for perhaps 150 years. 
This is a strong plea, I admit. Ancient custom is not to be lightly dis- 
turbed, especially in such a service ; it should be maintained even against 
a good deal of inconvenience. But it should give way, if shown to lead to 
serious mischief and error, when a better path is open. I have en- 
deavoured to show that such is the case here. Few things concern the 
Service more intimately than those great inquests and trials; and it 
should be remembered that the art of Trial and the art of Inquiry are 
essentially modern arts: that is to say, immense improvements have been 
made in them in these 150 years, corresponding to the growth of science 
and the critical sense and detailed practice of our complex modern life. 
I venture, therefore, to suggest for consideration the change I have 
pointed out. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Vernon LusHineTon. 
July 15, 1893, 
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